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Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Georgia, wanted a new humidifying system so they bought BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS. 


A BAHNSON SYSTEM of humidification installed now will supply the moisture 
needed to keep your work running smoothly during the summer months. 


Efficiency, Dependable Automatic Humidity Control, Economy of Operation,—you 
get them all in a Bahnson System. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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PROBLEM has arisen that challenges the 

serious consideration of our membership, and 
that is the need of textile machinery and repair 
parts plants in the South. 


There is no adequate reason why we should be 
compelled to depend upon plants situated at re- 
mote centers which, in the very nature of things 
makes for expensive equipment and maintenance 
of our mills and resulting uneconomic supply and 
distribution of our products.” 


Past President C E. HUTCHISON, 
American Cotton Mfetrs. Assn. 


Here’s the Solution to 
Part of Your Problem 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 
Incorporated 1911 | 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Specify 
on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unirep Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. L. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, 


For card clothing and reeds today, the South no 
longer depends “upon plants situated at re- 
mote centers, which in the very nature of things 
makes for expensive equipment and maintenance 
of our mills.’ 


Located in the very heart of the textile South, 
the Charlotte Manufacturing Company has a large 
modern plant devoted to the manufacture of de- 
pendable card clothing and reeds. This Company » 
manufactures Cylinder Fillet, Doffer, Stripper 
and Burnisher Fillet, stocks Top Flat Chains and 
Fillet, and reclothes Top Flats and rewinds 
ickerins. 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Beilins 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to selec! the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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Silk Looms 


Our Silk Loom, with Knowles Head or Dobby, equipped 
with eight roller bearings on crank, bottom and rocker 
shaft, cut tooth driving gears and shock absorbing 
erank connectors represents the last word in silk Loom 
construction. 


These improvements have resulted in a gratifying 
amount of business from all progressive silk manufac- 
turers. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N. J. 
S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Motor Methods 
for Drawing Frames 


The modern drive for drawing 
frames is an-individual motor 
with suitable control for each 
frame; or a group of frames ar- 


ranged in line, with their shafts  #ITTING THE MOTOR 


coupled together, and driven by TO THE MACHINE 
a single motor. 


Each G-E Motor, instead 
of being a make-shift, is 


a designed and built for the 
Individual motor drive of draw- special service for which it 


is recommended and sold. 
ing frames obtains and main- 
tains uniform speed. 


In addition, motors mean better 
working conditions—cleanliness, 
less noise and confusion, less 
danger to life and limb. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, . ¥., SALES OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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Republic Cotton Mills No. and No. 2 Mill 
Great Falls, S. C. J 58,848 Spindles 

Robert S. Mebane, Pres. 2,320 Looms 
Hal. B. Mebane, 


V. Pres. and Treas. 


No. 3 Mill, Cotton and Silk Mixed Goods 
10,000 Silk Spindles, 1,000 Looms } 


After Fourteen Years of Satisfaction 


We installea our first Unit Parke-Cramer 
(2) Humidifier fourteen ago in Mill No. 1; then four 
years later our second Thit in Mill No.2, and last year 
our third Unit in Mill No, 3. 


It has been very interesting to note the improve- 
ments in your system during this period of time. WNeverthe- 
less, our first Unit, after fourteen years of service, is 
now giving perfect satisfaction and doing efficient work. 


We manufacture a varied line of fabrics in our 
three Mills, ranging from all cotton goods to cotton and 
silk, Rayon and pure silk, and our work rune uniformly well, 
regardless of climatic changes. We justly attribute a. 
large share of the credit for this condition to the service 
rendered by your Humidifier. 


It is a real pleasure to endorse in the highest 
terms the Parks-Cramer Humidifying System. 


Yours very truly, 
ON MILIS 


RSM'S 


Parks - Cramer Company 


Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Cleaned Bobbins 


were dollars.. 


Thursday, May 28, 1925. 


the Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaner could not | 
pay for itself more certainly, more definitely. In a ; Se 1 


mill where a Termaco is operated at about half 4 ee St: 


capacity, it pays for itself every four months —— tO 
through the savings effected by it. 
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Cost Cutting Termaco Facts 


1—Prolongs the life and cuts the cost of bobbins. 


2—Leaves staple unshortened, which avoids weakening the yarn 
or rejection by the carding machine. 


3—Leaves the waste so it does not have to be reworked before 
mixing with raw stock. 


4-Gives an exact check upon the amount and cuts the cost of 
roving waste. 


5—One boy can operate, allowing spinners more time to keep 
ends up and machines clean, and enabling them to better yarn 
quality and improve standard of work in spinning room. 


6—By cleaning upwards of 30,000 bobbins daily, there are no 
expensive production delays caused by waiting for clean 
bobbins. 


Your Mill Can Reduce Its Overhead 


Allow our Engineering Department to figure how much a 
Termaco will annually save your mill. The information we 
obtain for you will not obligate you in any way whatsoever. 
Merely write us “Send Termaco information.” 


Engineering Department 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Complete stock of parts carried by General Supply Co., 
Danielson, Conn. 
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North Carolina Labor Laws Strictly Enforced 


ECENT statements appearing in 
the pubiic press tending to dis- 


ion of 


th Carolina 


the child 


have 


been reeeiving the attention of the 


Child 


State 


Welfare 


Commission. 


i EF. Carter, executive officer of the 


mmission, says 


that a 


thorough 


soiling investigation of these charges, 
eginning With the writers of these 


rlicles and following through 


ctories alleged 


to be 


the 
guilty of 


tlagrant violation of the child labor 


iw. reveals no 


Delay has purp 


ier states. on 


evidence 
‘atements are anything but 
been 
replying to this matter, 
account of 
inge of these statements 


osely 


that the 
false. 
made 
Mr. Car- 
the wide 
and the 


letermination to follow them up 


ompletely. 
“Proceeding on the assumption 
that these writers were. sincere. 


‘hough I at onee realized that some 


their 


statements 


were 


false, I 


inmediately requested, by letter of 
iose In other States and personally 
writers in this State, definite in- 


‘mation in 


order 


that 


the ecom- 


ssion could take the proper steps 


correct 


it.” said Mr. Carter. 


“In 


' case did I find any of these writ- 


> able to eite 


facts to 


support 


‘ir vague but disparaging asser- 


Tis, 


On the other hy 


ind, 


recent 


Visits 


‘e shown a decrease in the num- 
of children employed in seme 


ihe large plants. 


In a 


personnel 


5,000 employees in the manufac- 
of tobacco, not one child was 


ind under 16 ye 


nh! exhibited &5 


mars of 


age 


age. One 
ertificates 


‘ich had been required of persons 
vears Of age to assure compliance 


the law. 


is of negroes 


Another plant had rec- 
of doubtful 


age 


‘ich had been established as high 


“2 years old. 


In one large textile 


‘ler 102 mills were visited and 
« Child under 14 years of age 
* found employed. These facts 


onstrate the 


spirit 


of keeping 


‘iolate our State statutes. 

Kev. V. H. Hawkins, whose article 
‘beared in the Christian Advocate 
Nashville, Tenn., writes that his 

‘Ucle was based “on a number of 
‘PPings from the city library, Tar- 

‘il, Ala., and that when he went 


uoted ag 
‘turned to the 
been heard 


the 
library. 
oO date. 


‘Ck to the library to find the book 
Could not do so. as it was out. 
Was sure at that date, February 
Of finding the facts 


as 


that he 
book was 
Nothing 
He also 


states in his communication that “I 
am sure they condensed what was 
in it, so that the reference to the 
Pittsburg factory should not have 
come under the head of North Car- 
olina.” 

To this statement, R. H. Lansburg, 
Secretary of Labor and Industry for 
Pennsylvania, under date of Febru- 
ary 21, says: “If the Pittsburg fac- 
tory referred to is Pittsburg, Penn.. 
I can assure you that the statement 
is absolutely false.” 

Investigation shows that the pub- 
lication the Rev. Mr. Hawkins re- 
ferred to as the source of his data 
has been published for 15 years. 
As it evidently never occurred to 
the Rev. Mr. Hawkins to look at 
the date of the issue he used, it is 
quite possible that the conditions 
he referred to existed, if they ever 
existed, long before the North Car- 
olina child labor law was enacted. 

In the article that appeared in the 
Christian Advocate are found such 
absurd statements as “in North 
Carolina one-fourth of the tobacco 
workers are children;” “the number 
working at it are on the increase;” 
“in one tobaceo factory there are 
four hundred colored children, 
many of them are under six years 
of age;” “a child of only three years 
can straighten out leaves fer wrap- 
pers, and a little worker of four is 
good help in stripping.” “A ten- 
year-old girl is often an expert rol- 
ler.” 

Statements Not Verified by Vital 
Statistics. 

As to the physical effects result- 
ing from child labor, he 
“Some say that the average life of 
children after they enter the mills 
is four years.” 

A study of the annual reports of 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics. of 
North Carolina for 1923 shows that 
the average death rate per thou- 
sand for the entire State that year 
was 12.0; Alamance county, with 36 
textile plants, had a ratio per thou- 
sand of 12.8: Gaston county shows 
12.6, with 100 mills; Iredell shows 
94; and Cleveland, with 24 mills, 
had 7.7. 

On the other hand, Columbus 
county, having no mills, shows 12.0; 
Surry, with only two small mills, 
had 11.2; and Edgecombe, with only 
a few mills, had 12.3. These last 
named counties have a population 
approximately equal to the indus- 
trial counties shown above. From 
any angle this study clearly shows 
that a county with a highly indus- 


Says. 


trialized population in this State 
compares favorably with the coun- 
ties having few or no mills any- 
where in the county. 

In the reply of Dr. Rankin, Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health, 
to the statement of Dr. Armstrong, 
he shows that our State, when com- 
pared with its closest competitors 
in textiles, has a difference in favor 
of North Carolina of an average of 
almost one whole day's sickness for 
each inhabitant; that of the princi- 
pal causes for death, North Caro- 
lina had a less rate per thousand 
of population than its competitor. 
All of these truths stand out in the 
face of the fact that North Carolina 
has the highest birth rate and a 
death rate below the average. 

The statement that “four vears is 
the life of children who enter our 
industries” is preposterous, and 
cannot be taken seriously by any 
sober thinker. Any charge, there- 
fore, that the life of the young 
industrial workers in the mills of 
North Carolina is appallingly short 
does not square with the facts. 

Other statements were published 
in which these broad assertions 
were made: “The child labor laws 
are being flagrantly violated and 
evaded in a great many ways. It 
is a known fact that a great many 
children who ought to be in school 
are working. The writer evidently 
did not refleet upon the significance 
of his statements in discrediting the 
administration of the North Caro- 
lina child Jabor law. When recently 
interviewed Dy agents of the com- 
mission upon this matter, he frank- 
ly stated that he was unable to 
furnish any evidence of a technical 
violation of the North Carolina child 
labor law, by -children being em- 
ployed under 14 years of age. It 
was also admitted that the children 
reported as working and who ought 
to be in school were over 14 years 
of age. The conclusions appear to 
have been reached upon the as- 
sumption that the children were 
under the legal age for employment. 
A few instances of irregularity in 
certification were reported of which 
the commission had previous 
knowledge, and action. 

The detecting of false evidence in 
certification or irregularity in this 
work is not new and has not been 
confined alone to State supervision. 
Cases are on record where our own 


investigations of child labor discov- 


ered children certificated before the 
State assumed control who were 


not of age and others who were 
refused certification by the State 


because they did not comply with 
the standards named by the com- 
mission. 

The commission does not wish to 
give the impression that violations 
of the law are never made. Last 
year there were 85 violations re- 
ported. These are, at present, three 
cases pending investigation as to 
regularity of certification, all of 
whom, however, had furnished evi- 
dence that they were over 14 years 
of age. 

The strictness of this investiga- 
tion may be illustrated by a recent 
inspection in which eight children 
who proved to be 16 years of age 
were temporarily suspended from 
working until a bona fide record of 
age was produced. But the charge 
that this law is being flagrantly 
violated, investigation not 
prove, and it is emphatically de- 
nied. 

Facts About Child Employment. 

What are the actual facts about 
child employment in this State at 
the present time. Children 14 and 
i5 years of age, 4691. A decrease 
of 33 per cent is shown in the actual 
employment of children as com- 
pared with the number reported 
employed by the U. 8S. Census, in 
1920. Every child under 14 years 
of age has been removed from the 
manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries of North Carolina. A de- 
crease of 1,514 children, or 25 per 
cent fewer, were certificated for 
employment in the textile mills in 
1924. Of the children arriving at 
{4 and 15 years of age, only 3.5 per 
cent were found actually employed. 
Other major industries in the State 
showed a decrease in child employ- 


ment. The statement that children 
are working who should be in 
school is a malicious design of 


words to deceive the public mind 
and leave the impression that they 
are under 14 years of age, which 
is not true. The surveys of a large 
number of the industrial counties in 
the Piedmont section this year 
prove conclusively that the indus- 
trial plants are using strict methods 
to prevent the violation of the child 
labor regulations and that fewer 
irregularities are found in all places 
of business than were reported last 
year. 

The last biennial reports of the 
Labor Department, as well as the 
surveys of the commission, show 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Domestic Production 


growing importance of rayon, 
or artificial silk, as a_ textile 
fibre and the fact that a great many 
Southern mills are now using it, 
makes the following article of un- 
usual interest in showing something 
of the extent to which rayon Is be- 
ing produced at home and abroad. 
The article is taken from a recent 
issue of Tariff Information Surveys, 
compiled by the United States Tariff 
Commission at Washington. 


Classification of uses Dy size.-- 
Classification of the uses of artifi- 
cial silk by sizes is somewhat diffi- 
eull on account of overlapping, but 
Lhev may roughly be divided as fol- 
lows: 

a) Fine sizes below 150 deniers: 

|. Hosiery. 

Knit underwear. 

3. Broad silks. 

i. Ribbons. 

b) Medium 


sizes, standard 150 
{. Hosiery. 
2. Knit outerwear (certain kinds). 
3. Braids and trimmings. 
4. Cotton goods and mixttires. 
5. Plushes, 
6. Webbings and small wares. 
c) Coarse sizes above 150 
niers: 
1. Knit outerwear. 
2. Millinery all-oxers. 


de- 


3. Plushes and imitation furs, 

i. Woolens. 

5. Tapestries. 

Production of fine sizes.— The 
manufacture of yarns as fine as 40 
and 45 deniers has proved technic- 
ally successful, but on account of 
high production costs has not been 
carried on up to this time on any 
extensive commercial scale. The ef- 
forts of technologists in the artifi- 
cial-silk industry are being directed 
toward reducing the denierage of 
the individual filaments which, 
twisted together, compose the yarn 
of commerce. While the filaments 
from a silk cocoon averages 2 to 3 
deniers, the artificial-silk filament 
as heretofore produced has ranged 
from 5 to 10 deniers in size. In the 
usual types of artificial silk on the 
market there are between 18 and 24 
filaments in the 150-denier size and 
between 16 and 22 filaments in the 
120-denier varn. By decreasing the 


size of the individual filament and 
increasing, on the other hand, the 


number of filaments in the Yarn, an 
improvement in quality results. The 
greater the number of filaments 
the softer is the feel and the greatl- 
er are the strength and covering 
power. In the German industry, 
manufactures by the Thiele method 
of high-tension spinning’ modilica- 
tion of cuprammonium process) has 


resulted in the production of a 120- 
cenier yarn consisting of not less 
‘han 90 filaments, each filament be- 
as delicate in size as that of the silk- 
worm. The Thiele yarns have been 
mported in America under the 
irade name of Bemberg tram, or 
Ad'er Seide, and are the only ones 
on the domestic market character- 


ized by a low denierage and high 
average number of filaments. 
Range of variation. —Artificial- 


silk varns of a specified size do not 
conform exactly to their labeled 
denierage because of irregularity in 
the individaul filaments along dif- 
ferent portions of their length and 
in the average size of the various 
filaments as a whole. These defects 
result from lack of exact mechani- 
eal or chemical control or from mis- 
haps in the process of production. 
An aperature may be clogged by a 
poorly filtered solution, or correla- 
tion may be lost between the densi- 
tv of the cellulose fluid and the 
rapidity and force with which it is 
fed through the aperature of the 
spinning nozzle. While in the raw- 
silk market the maximum and mim- 
imum average size of the thread is 
fixed for each count,5 it is not custo- 
mary in the artificial-silk trade to 
designate such limits. That consid- 
erable dispersion in average size oc- 
curs is apparent from the data, 


compiled from a series of 18 Les! 
made on artificial silk of 150 deni 
counts, 20 skeins of 450 meters eac 
being employed in each test. 
Acording to these tests the yar 
lots tested varied in average si, 
from 140.86 deniers to 159.64 denice: 
presenting approximately a dey): 
tion of 6 2-3 per cent either wi: 
from the labeled size of the ske:). 
taken as anorm. The last varia!: 
of actual yarn counts in any ©: 
lot was 4 deniers, while one 
showed a variation of 50 denier- 
The batches of yarn bearing |». 
numbers 8 to 9 each have practic:'- 
ly the same average denierage a: 
vel show a very interesting exai) 
ple of the difference in evenness. |) 
the one there is a variation of 0!) 
8 counts between the maximui: 
minimum limits; in the other |v! « 
range of 50 counts. The fact (!:,' 
extremes of this nature are no! 
dicated on the sizing tickets of (\. 
Continued on Page 35) 


5 The custom is the real-silk trade on 
the better class of silks permits the '.. 
lowing limitations either way from (th: 
average given on each and every bal: 

10-12 denier and finer, three-eights «-- 
nier either way is allowed. 

11-18 to 156-17 denier, one-half den: 
either is allowed. 

16-18 to 19-21 denier, threefourths «:- 
nier either way is allowed. 

20-22 to 24-26 denier, seven-eighths ‘: 
nier either way is allowed. 
-27 to 28-30 denier, 1 

is allowed. 


denier eith 


ae 
way 


WHY 


THE PERKINS 
BIN PILER 


(BIDWELL PATENTS) 


is Needed 


in Every Bleachery 


and 


in Every Dyehouse 


(2) 


It eliminates 
all hand labor 
in doing so 


(1) 


It systematically 
piles or plaits 


cloth or yarn 
into 
bins, tanks or vats 


(3) 


It assures 
more uniform 
processing 


Rear left view of PERKINS 
PILER. Formerly known as Perkin: 
Cloth Piler. 


BIN 


There is There is It 
no no is 
snarling knotting economical 


Write Dept. S5, B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., Holyoke, Mass. 
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An Acknowledgment 


by Chas. I. Carpenter, 


want to take this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge the many communications which have 
been sent to me by readers of these “explo- 
sions of thought,” and to express my appre- 
ciation therefor. 


Of course, this is not the only publication 
for which I write copy, or is it only one of a few. 
I probably address a million people monthly with 
my copy, and there are a lot of them take the time 
to write me. But unfortunately the Lord did not 
make the days long enough, and only gave me one 
pair of eyes, so it is a physical impossibility for 
me to personally read all of my mail. I suppose 
that I ought not to acknowledge this, but do as 
many others do, permit my secretaries to reply to 
my mail as if the reply came from me personally. 
But I am too old to learn such tricks. I have been 
telling the truth, straight from the shoulder, for so 
many years, that it has gotten to be a habit with 
me. But I do read a lot more than many folks 
think. 


Most of those who write me, want to know my 
views on this, and my opinions of that. I am the 
Near Editor of a little magazine, which is pub- 
lished especially for the purpose of permitting me 
to give my personal views on things in general, 
likely to interest big men who are not afraid of an 
idea, even if they do not agree with it and this 
publication will reply to 75% of the communica- 
tions. It is called The HOUGHTON LINE. 


It has been twice voted the greatest success in 
the technical field of publicity; it is admitted to be 
in a class by itself when it comes to house organs 
and it has the largest circulation by far of any 
nublication covering technical readers. 


Near Editor 


It is mailed gratuitously to mill men, but it 1s 
only mailed to individuals, and upon request. 
Under no circumstances will it be mailed to a 
corporation, firm, or mill. And it is only mailed 
on request. Not necessarily the request of the 
recipient, but upon the request of some responsible 
person. That is to say, if you are a reader of The 
LINE, you may have it sent to some friend or 
acquaintance, but the request must be made in 
writing. 


Of course, you can obtain it for yourself, by 
filling out the coupon printed below. 


Remember The HOUGHTON LINE is a regu- 
lar publication. It is printed in its own print shop; 
there are 65 people employed in its production and 
circulation and it is a BANG UP publication in 
every respect. I am telling you, who ought to 
know, for I write every word of it from cover to 
cover, all of which may cause you to think that I 
lack modesty. But cut that modesty stuff. Mod- 
esty is the ability of a conceited man to disguise 
his conceit. Truthfulness is better than modesty. 
Of course, I do not profess to be a regular editor. 
I am only a Near Editor, and as a Near Editor I 
come remarkably near telling the truth about some 
things. 


Fill out the coupon and get on The Line. 


Name 
P. O. Address 
Company 
Position 
kind of goods made 
(Cotton, Woolen or Silk) 


E. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healey Building P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Watinut 4807 Phone: Greensbo-o 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 355% 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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the ‘Textile Industry 


= | Oils and Leathers fo 
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NET W'T. 140. LBS. 
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Boston 


Providence 


Clean, uniform starch 
of full strength, care- 
fully made from select- 
ed raw material. Used 


by leading mills. 


Furnished in any desir- 
ed fluidity. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Troy 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 
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Problems Connected With Oil Spraying 
Raw Cotton 


Address by G. Van Tromp Govier, of A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, 
before Texas Textile Association. 


N view of the very considerable 

interest which has been recenils 
displayed regarding the spraying oT 
raw cotton before its passag: 
through the.later processes of man- 
ufacturing, I decided thai | would 
prepare a short paper dealing with 
some of the problems connected 
with this new developmen!. 

The interest in this subject has 
become particularly evident simee 
the Spring Meeting of the Texte 
Operating Executives of Georgia, 
when a short discusston took place 
regarding the resulls of some ex- 
periments carried out in several 
mills in Georgia recently. 

I believe that you will agree that 
apart from the consideration of the 
advantageous results which have 
apparently been obtained during the 
preparation of yarn from oil spray- 
ed stock, there are important prob- 
lems regarding te possible effec! of 
this oil in the later stages of cotton 
processing which must be carefully 
considered. 

It would seem that a mistake has 
been made in comparing the oiling 
of woo! with that of cotton, and that 
because wool has always been pro- 
cessed in this manner, then it is 
logical that similar treatment would 
be beneficial to cotton. While it 1s 
a fact that wool has always been oil- 
ed before spinning, the fact must 
not be lost sight of that the condi- 
tions involved are very different 
from those met with in the process- 
ing of cotton. 


In the case of raw wool, the fiber 
has been absolutely deprived of its 
natural greases by the process oi 
scouring, in which process these 
natural oily substances plus the 
dirt and other impurities are remov- 
ed with detergents such as different 
forms of soap, carbonate of soda, 
silicate of soda and potash. In fact, 
in some instances, the natural 
greases are removed with volatile 
solvents such as benzene, naptha, 
trichlorethylene, and other similar 
fat solvents. Whichever method be 
used, the fiber is left entirely free 
from any form of lubricant. This 


condition has to be taken care of 


by the addition of oil to enable the 
fiber to be spun into yarn. In addi- 
tion of this oil to the wool fiber. 
there are no possibie complications 
to be met with in a process of warp 
sizing, as there are when cotton is 
similarly oiled. 

In the case of raw cotton stock, 
the fiber has not been cleansed, and 
iisenatural amount of natural oils 
and waxes are still contained by the 
fiber, to the extent of approximate- 
ly four per cent as stated in a re- 
cent article in Cotton, under the 
title of “Cotton Wax, and Impurity 
of Raw Cotton,’ These natural 
waxes give considerable lubrication 
during processing. 

Apart from the difference in con- 
ditions of processing wool and col- 
ton, the physical form of the two 
fibers is vastly different, that of 


woo! having a scaly structure and 
that of cotton a very smooth sur- 
face. 

The scales of the woolen fibers aic 
likely to interlock one with the 
other during the various manipula- 
tions underzone by the wool whi'e 
being spun and woven. This inter- 
locking prevents the gliding of thc 
fibers past each other, the latter be- 
ing essential for correct spinning o! 
woolen yvarns. 

The smooth surface of the cotton 
fiber in conjunction with the natur- 
al wax contained thereon, naturaii, 
glides past each other during liv 
processing. 

While cotton has always been pro- 
cessed without lubrication by oiling, 
this fact is no proof that addition 0: 
limited quantities of oil would no 
be beneficial. 

If processing wool without thir 
addition of some lubricant were a'- 
lempfed there would also resul' 
much loss of fiber when the materia 
was passing over the cylinders ©! 
ihe carding engines in the schibb! 
ing process. Such sheddings are rv 
auced {o a minimum by oiling, and 
smoothness is rmparted to the fiber 
Ii also to some extent preserves th: 
ratural length of the staple. 

According to Beaumont, as muc!: 
as fifteen per cent of oil is somre- 
limes added to wool before spmnine 
Only one per cent has been recon.- 
mended to be added to cotton, whic): 
with the four per cent alreac 
present, raises the total oil conte!’ 
of oil-sprayed cotton to about fi: 
per cent. 

It may be that an. even great: 
addition of oil than one per ce 
can be made to cotton, and still in: 
proved resuts be obtained, provi: 
ing the most suitable oil for th:- 
purpose be used. Nevertheless, |): 
comparison of the two differe: 
fibers would certainly indicate [he 
that of cotton requires much 
lubrication than that of wool. 

Whether additional oil over al 
above the recommened one per ce! 
added to the raw cotton would fac): 
fale or improve processing to @' 
even greater degree, or reduce ma 
ufacturing costs, or otherwise pro’ 
practical can only be decided up’ 
after extensive experiments ha\ 
been carried out, and much data bh: 
been obtained. These experimen 
must be carried out under practic: 
working conditions in the mill, (! 
bleachery and dye house, where t! 
advantages encountered in all pr‘ 
cesses after oiling until the comp! 
tion of the finished goods can ! 
accurately studied. 

Not only must the advan'ag’- 
gained by better spinning be take’ 
into consideration, but they must b° 
balanced against the probable di: 
advantages which may be met w!'' 
in the following processes of sizin-. 
bleaching and finishing. On (the 


other hand, experience may pro\" 
that no disadvantages would be ™°' 
Continued on Page 14) 
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| The Motor that has 


The faultless service of hun- 
dreds of Fairbanks-Morse Ball- 
Bearing Motors in textile mills 
proves the wisdom of building 
motors to higher standards than 
are ordinarily considered neces- 


Overhead motor for four-frame sary. 
drive. 


ad Exceptional liberality of rating 
in these motors gives assurance to 
their performance. They are built 
to meet the most trying conditions 
rather than average service. 


Ball-bearing construction has 
proved particularly advantageous 
for textile drives, not only because 
of reduced power consumption and 


Totally enclosed, self venti- 


= | been through the mill 
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The Standard 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Textile Motor 


of ball bearings permits compact 
bearing housings with snug-fitting 
felt washers that seal the grease 
in and the dust and lint out. 


There are Fairbanks-Morse Ball- 
Bearing Motors made expressly 
for all textile mill requirements. 
They are fully described in Bulle- 
tin H-288—a special booklet on 
textile motors. The coupon brings 
your copy. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 


Manufacturers of Electrical Machinery 
Oil Engines and Pumps 


Sales Offices and Service Station 


lated f driv 

as sik mae dae longer life but also because the use Charlotte, N. C. 

an 

FAIRBANKS, 
2060 Northwestern 
Ave. 

indianapolis, indiana 
: Please send a copy of the 
* special book on textile 

Pioneer Manufacurers 
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A plant we served 
in its expansion 
program 


RECENTLY the Gibson Manufacturing 
Co., of Concord, N. C., found them- 
selves in a peculiar situation. Business 
had grown so rapidly that it had been 
impossible to give the necessary atten- 
tion to plant expansion. 

When we were called in we were 
asked not only to study the existing 
plant, but also to review the complete 
situation and make recommendations 
for advisable expansion. 

Our plans not only provided imme- 
diate relief for the present, but allowed 
for sound expansion in the future. We 
were authorized to reorganize the 
) existing mill and add a modern finish- 
ing p:ant—accomplishing the purposes 
| intended. 

Lockwood-Greene service is designed 
to meet every requirement of industry. 
The Lockwood-Greene organization in- 
cludes men of broad business and 
financial experience, as well as engi- 
neering skill. From the preliminary 
study of markets and manufacturing, 
toe the delivery of the finished plant, 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. offer you a 
service that is sound both commercially 
and technically. 

Let our representative discuss with 
you the details of your particular 
problem. No project is too large or 
too small to receive thorough attention. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 


ENGINEERS 
Executive Office, 24 Federal Street, Boston 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT : ATLANTA 

CHARLOTTE | oc KWOOD SPARTANPURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited Montreal 
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Retains Cotton Supremacy 


MPROVED financial conditions are 

indicated in the cotton consuming 
markets of the world, according to 
a report issued by the U..S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in which it is 
pointed out that the crop harvested 
during the cotton year beginning 
August 1 last has been absorbed 
with extraordinary rapidity, and 
this in spite of its large size. The 
total crop amounted to 24,700,000 
bales, or 1,000,000 bales over the 
average for the years between 1913 
and 1919. 

The United States is in no appre- 
ciable danger of losing its suprem- 
acy as a source of supply for high 
quality cotton, the department 
states. Exports from August 1 to 
March 31 were 6,841,918 bales, as 
compared with 4,617,316 bales for 
the corresponding period terminat- 
ed March 31, 1924. U. 8S. Cotton 
exports in March were double those 
of March last year. 

Exports from other countries 
producing a surplus of cotton evi- 
dently have not been as large, pro- 
portionately, the department ob- 
serves. 

The Department of Agriculture 
points out that the free movement 
of the American crop is in part a 
tribute to its superior spinning 
qualities, and in part a reflection of 
improved foreign exchange condi- 
tions. “The rise of sterling has been 
a powerful influence in stimulating 
the export movement,” the report 
continues. “There is much more 
cotton on hand at European ports 
now than there was at this time last 
year, and the change is believed to 
show both increased power and in- 
creased willingness to assume the 
risks of holding a large supply until 
it is needed for consumption.” 

Highlights in the department's 
report follow: 

Statistics recently compiled throw 
the changed world cotton ‘situation 
into strong relief. In 1922, for ex- 
ample, the indicated supply of cot- 
ton on hand March 31 in this coun- 
try was about 6,524,000 bales, al- 
through the crop of the preceding 
season had been only 7,978,000 bales. 
This year the indicated supply on 
hand March i was only about 1,579.- 
000 bales, in spite of the fact that a 
crop of 13,631,000 bales last year, 
added to imports and carryover, 
made the total available supply for 
the season no less than 15,432,938 
bales. 

In the war period, when both 
production and exports of cotton 
declined, stocks in this country 
greatly increased. There has been 
an opposite tendency of late. While 
domestic consumption has remained 
practically constant in the neigh- 
berheod of 4,000,000 bales each year 
from August i to March 31, inereas- 
ed exports this year have brought 
about a great decrease in stocks. 
Although the carryover of July 34 
this year will probably exceed the 
1,555,514 bales on hand July 31, 1924, 
it will still be below the average 
carryover of recent years. 

U. S. Consumption Up 9.1%. 

It is interesting to note that 
American mills consumed 582,674 
bales of cotton in March, against 


485,840 bales in March of last year. 

World mill consumption of cotton 
in the six months ended January 31, 
1925, was 7 per cent greater than in 
the corresponding period ended 
January 31, 1924. 

World mill stocks on February 1 
were reported to be 4 per cent less 
than at the same time last year. 
They were nearly 20 per cent less 
than the stocks on hand February 
1, 1923. 

Consumption of American cotton 
increased from 5,712,000 bales, o: 
941 per cent. Consumption of Indian 
and Egyptian cotton, on the other 
hand, was less than in the previous 
year, although minor producing 
countries reported an increase in 
consumption of nearly 300,000 bales. 

Foreign demand for cotton will 
probably absorb the remaining ex- 
portable surplus of the American 
crop at sustained prices. European 
mills are buying. There is increas- 
ed activity in European cotton man- 
ufacture. Continued strength in 
Europe for cotton in the next few 
years seems probable, in view of the 
fact that the number of cotton 
spindles in the principal industria! 
countries oh July 31 last was esti- 
mated to be 158,000,000, compared 
with only 143,500,000 bales on Au- 
gust 31, 1913. This is an increase of 
about 10 per cent. As if has noi 
been accompanied by any corre- 
sponding increase in the supply of 
raw cotton, the balance of advan- 
tage ought to be with the sellers 
“ather than the buyers of cotton fo: 
some years. 

It is not expected that the United 
Kingdom, which hitherto has. been 
the best market for American cot- 
ton, will expand its cotton consump- 
tion very greatly in the near future 
The United Kingdom has more tha 
one-third of the world total of co!- 
ton spindles. A material increas: 
in this proportion is hardly like! 
in view of the extent to whic): 
countries that used to be heavy) 
buyers of British - manufacture: 
cotton goods are now spinning col- 
ton for themselves. In the las' 
decade, the United States, Japan. 
India and Brazil, which before th: 
war were large consumers of cotto: 
goods manufactured in the United 
Kingdom, have considerably 
creased their cotton manufacturine 
capacity. Nevertheless, there is 
good prospect that the British mar- 
ket for American cotton will be we!' 
maintained. It was more active i! 
1924 than in 1923, and the forecas' 
is for continued improvement. 

Larger Acreage Likely. 

Cotton growers, therefore, ev! 
dently need not worry about a mar- 
ket for their crop. Although price: 
as high as those that have prevaile: 
in recent years may eventually lea’ 
to greatly increased cotton produc. 
tion in other countries, no danger- 
ous competition with the America! 
staple need be feared immediate!) 
Meantime, production is the ma!! 
concern. 

Changes in cotton production 1! 
the United States are usually abou 
00 per cent attributable to change: 
in acreage. Weather conditions an 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Smooth receptacles prevent loss 


HE importance of an 

agate-smooth inside sur- 

face in mill receptacles cannot 
be exaggerated. 


Any projection or roughness, 
causing injury to the delicate 
fibres of the sliver, is likely to 
result in costly delays or rejec- 
tions of material. 


Protecting your materials 


In building Diamond Fibre 
Receptacles every precaution 
is taken to give a flawlessly 
smooth inside finish. You can 
use these receptacles with 
complete assurance that your 
stock will be safely handled. 


Diamond Fibre, from which 
Diamond Fibre Mill Recep- 
tacles are made, is a hard, 
smooth, durable material. It 
is light, tough, and resilient. 
It will not seuff, crack, splin- 
ter, or corrode. 


Receptacles adapted to your 
needs 


We make a complete line of 
Diamond Fibre mill baskets, 


boxes, barrels, doffing trays, 
sample cases, waste baskets, 
etc., in a wide variety of 
standard sizes. 


If you require special sizes, we 
ean build them to your specifi- 
cations, Tell us what you need. 
We will send you quotations. 


Our new booklet, “Diamond 
Fibre Receptacles,’ contains 
complete specifications on all 
standard sizes of Smooth 
Inside Mill Receptacles. Write 
today for this booklet. 


Diamond Fibre Textile 

Specialties 
There are many articles that 
you need in our line of textile 
specialties. This line includes: 
spool heads, loom picks, swift 
braces, thrust washers, spindle 
guards, shuttles, flier discs, 
shuttle box liners, lacing 
combs, picker stick ends, and 
many other important special 
parts. 


Write for quotations. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, PA., AND CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Toronto, Canada—London, England 


Silencing machine 
gear drive 


For every direct drive used in 
textile mills there is a Celoron 
Silent Gear. 


Celoron Gears absorb vibra- 
tion, reduce wear, and elimi- 
nate noise. 


Celoron has a great varie‘y of 
mechanical and electrical uses 
in every mill and manufiuctur- 
ing plant. 


Our Laboratory and Engineer- 
ing Department will be glid to 
work with you on any of your 
problems of design and mate- 
rial. 
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Problems Connected With 
Oil Spraying Raw Cotton 


Continued from ‘Page 10) 


within these later processes, in fact 
that the addition of the oil sprayed 
in at the hoppers might assist theni. 

It is evident that oil spraying of 
ihe raw colton reduces corrosion, or 
rusting of the steel parts of the 
‘quipment, and it is also claimed 
that there is a reduction of static, 
which would be undoubtly most au- 
vantageous. The elimination of the 
rusting of the steel parts would be 
quite an advance in the direction of 
successful spinning. Reduction of 
dust and lint would also be a big 
_dvantage, while the production of 
a softer feel to the spun yarn might 
he a considerable attraction. 

Further investigation might prob- 
ably elicit the fact that less humid- 
ity would be needed in the earlher 
processes. 

While it is claimed that the addi- 
tion of the oil to the cotton increases 
the strength, as much as five pounds, 
it is worthy of mention that an in- 
vestigator reports that by removing 
all the natural oil from cotton, the 
strength is increased considerably, 
but the elasticity is reduced. If this 
observation is correct, then it wouid 
not seem probable that an addition 
of an extra one per cent of oil would 
produce an entirely opposite result. 
According to the observation above, 
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the addition of this oil should even 


weaken the yarn rather’ than 
strengthen it, but should give it 
greater elasticity, The statement 


that the presence of wax in the yarn 
causes weakness is understandable, 
for obviously, the lubricating effect 
of the wax would cause the fibers 
lo move easily pull apart when un- 
der while when free from 
this lubricant, there would necessar- 
ily be a reduction in this sliding ac- 
lion. The presence of this lubricant 
would give elasticity however. 


stress, 


l am given to understand that oil- 
ing of raw cotton has been tried con- 
siderably in Europe, and it is proba- 
ble that some mills over there have 
adopted it-as a pramanent measure, 
and in conjunction with the ageing 
of their stock before precessing. 


H. D. Martin, of Griffin, Georgia, 
states that the use of this oil spray 
gives the following advantages: 


|. Minimizes rusting of parts. 
2. Smooths and brightens metal 
parts. 
3. Cards strip easier. 
i. Reduces static. 
>. Dust is reduced. 
6. Less flyings and droppings. 
7. More cohesion of the fibers. 
8. Less waste of the longer fibers. 
%. More shorter fibers can be used 
if desired. 
10. Fewer ends down in the spin- 
ning room. 


ii. Less lint on the cards and on 
the thread boards. 

12. Finished fabrics less subjected 
to faults. 

13. Better feel to yarns and cloth. 

14. Yarns less likely to kink. 

This is undoubtly a most. formid- 
able list of superior results to be ob- 
tained by adopting this new process, 
and providing there are no serious 
(isadvantages to be met with in the 
later stages of processing, it is evi- 
dent that the oil-spraying is a valu- 
able and important advance in the 
manufacture of cotton goods. 


I discussed the effect of \ne nat- 
ural waxes in raw cotton on the 
penetration of the size mixtures to 
the fiber in the February issue of 
Cotton. There I stated that the 
fiber was coated with a mixture of 
waxes, totalling about four per cent 
which resisted the penetration of 
the starch mixtures to the surface 
of the fiber, and increased the shed- 
ding hazard after sizing. Then it 
would be a welcome advance if some 
pre-sizing method of removal or dis- 
turbance of the wax were made, so 
that the starch mixture could reach 
the surface of the fiber proper. 
While it can penetrate between the 
fibers of the yarn (providing the 
starch solution is sufficiently thin 
and fill the core of the yarn, it is 
doubtful if it properly attaches it- 
self to the fiber’s surface, the pres- 
ence of the wax film on the fiber act- 
ing in the same capacity as wexed 
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paper acts toward starch paste. |: 
repels the starch film, and when ad: . 
it will scale off, if not properly s) 
ed, 

At present our only method |: 
combating this is to size with ve) 
hot size mixtures, at a sufficie: 
femperature to soften or melt, an | 
probably dislodge the wax from i'- 
natural position as a _  protecti, 
covering. Or by the addition 
emulsifying softeners such as su - 
phonated oil, which will tend 
break up this film by their powe 
of emulsification, and thus allo. 
more penetration of the starch miy- 
ture, 

There is, however, an element |: 
doubt regarding the exact behavyio. 
of this nautral wax film when being 
attacked by boiling size mitxures, \ 
by boiling size containing 
agents as sulphonated oils. Tinal th\- 
film is extremely protective lo tiv 
fiber against wetting, or absorption 
of liquids by the fiber, is evident |), 
the difficulty in sinking raw cotton :) 
water; and the effect of removing 
this coating, as regards the absor)- 
tion of liquids by the fiber, can |» 
redaily observed by the ease wi!) 
which the bleached cotton wil! souk 
up moisture. 

The point we have reached now .- 
whether the addition of this furth:r 
one per cent of oil to the fiber ii- 
tensifies the repulsion of the yaiu 
foward moisture, and whether | 

Continued on Page 30) 
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Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 


1024 Filbert St.. Philadelphia 
121 Beach St., Boston 


135 Brevard Court, Charlotte, N. © 
78 Fifth Ave., New Yor* 
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ALABAMA 


Day’s Work 


for 
Day’s Wage 


66 ISTRIBUTION of the average number of wage earners 

according to prevailing hours of labor and by selected 
states ....” shows that “the mills in the New England States 
operated chiefly on a 48-hour basis, while the mills in the cotton 
growing states operated largely between 54 and 60 hours a 


week”’—U. S. Census of Manufactures. 


In Alabama Cotton Mills, there are:— 


11,949 wage earners employed in cotton goods 
manufacturing industries where prevailing 


hours of labor are between 54 and 60 
5,202 wage earners where the hours are 60 
292 wage earners where the hours are over 60 
242 wage earners where the hours are 54 
Alabama Labor Gives 


A FULL DAY’S WORK FOR A DAY’S WAGE 


Preponderantly native born—of Anglo-Saxon stock—intelligent, tract- 
able, industrious—Alabama’s textile mill operatives are not susceptible 
to those disturbing influences which are so frequent in foreign labor 
centers. 


For further information on the textile industry in 
Alabama write the Alabama Power Co., Commer- 
cial Dept., Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
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THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 
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1440 Broadway, New York City 


Consulting Chemists and Manufacturers 07 


A Wonder Product 
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Practical Discussions 
By 
Practical Men 


Will you please have some reader 
tell us how to figure the production 
of a Foster winder? 

The cone pulley is making 600 
r.p.m., and is 13-14 inches in diam- 
eter. The roller pulley is 14 inches 
in diameter and the roller is 2 
inches in diameter. We are making 
from 9s to 12s yarn. 

Tennessee. 


Spinning Runs Bad. 


Editor: 


My spinning room runs very bad 
and causes us much trouble. The 
roving seems to be twisted all right. 
The staple is none too long and the 
draft is right, but the steel rolls do 
not seem to draw right. I am won- 
dering what is the matter with me 
or with my spinning frames. Can 
some good competent overseer of 
spinning advise me what to do? I 
like my job and want to stay where 
I am, but I will surely be dropped 
unless I can make the work go bet- 
ter. I might add that my frames 
are twenty years old. 

New Overseer. 


Short Staple Cotton. 


Editor: 


As you know our last year’s cot- 
ton crop contains a good deal of 
short staple, and the drawing rolls 
have to be set most always way up 
close. But even then sometimes the 
rolls are not set close enough. I 
would like to ask if it would be a 
good idea to make the steel rolls 
smadtier in diameter in the future, 
when making spinning frames. This 
would enable spinners to cope bet- 
ter with short cotton. May I hear 
from others on this point. 

La. 


Handling Rayon. 


Editor: 


Will someone handling rayon 
(artificial silk) answer the follow- 
ing questions for me: 

How many pounds of artificial 
silk A-150-D does your hands run 
in ten hours? How many spindles? 
Speed of spindles? 

How many pounds can one hand 
spool of the above silk in ten hours? 
Speed of spooler? Number of swifts 
one hand operates? 

How many pounds can one hand 
run on A-300-D with swifts attach- 
ed:to winder running direct from 
skein to quill? Speed of spindle? 
How many spindles? 


Will some practical mill man give 
information as to how to make 
skeins Grant reeled with seven 
divisions on old Tompkins reel. 

If this cannot be made on old 
style reels, where can equipment be 
secured for making this skein Grant 
reeled. Learner. 


Answer to L. A. 
Editor: 


I will try to give a good rule 
whereby you can ascertain the in- 
formation you are after. 

Here is a section beam of yarn of 
500 ends of number 30s warp yarn, 
and 20,000 yards long. What should 
be the standard weight? 

Here is the rule: Multiply the 
ends by the vards and multiply the 
yarn number by the constant num- 
ber 840. Then divide into the for- 
mer product, the quotient will be 
the standard weight: 


Example: 
Ends Yds. Dividend 
500 x 20,000 = 10,000,000 
Yarn 
No. Constant Division 
30 x. 840 = 25,200 
10,000,000 =+-25,200—396 Ibs. 


Rule: Divide the yards by the 
pounds. Divide the quotient by the 


constant number 840. The answer 
will be the actual yarn number. 


Example: 
Yds. Lbs. Dividend 
10,000,000 + 410 = 24,392 
Div. Constant Yarn No. 
24.392 + 840 = 29.04 


Slasher Boss. 


Answer to 4. L. B. 
Editor: 

In answer to J. L. B. regarding ir- 
regular shaped bobbins, will say 
that the reason why bobbins fill 
more rapidly at one end than at the 
other is account of the heart and 
lever not being properly set. There 
are several motions in connection 
with lifting and lowering the ring 
rail which must be in juxtaposi- 
tion, that is they must synchronize. 
In other words, the ring rail must 
not run at a different speed during 
ihe upper half than it does during 
the lower half. To insure an even 
“peed all the way up and down (the 
length of the bobbin traverse, the 
following rules must be observed. 

{. Set or block the ring rail at ex- 
o°thy one-haif way up the length 
of the traverse. 

2. Turn the heart or cam exactly 
ine-half way around on its side. 

3. Place the ling lever exactly lev- 
el under the heart. That is, the 


We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 

Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 15 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

38 pitch 35 inches or smalier. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller 


Worms of all kinds. 


Gears Made From 
Steel, iron Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or sample gear. 


Kawhide or 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


lo any loom to replace a bro- 


ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
crenses production. 

Not a temporary makeshift 


but a permanent satisfactory 
repair part. 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


LL 
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nt of econtaet on the side of the 

irt must be level with the center 

‘he pin on which the long lever 

ngs. 

The chain from the pulley 

. ich hooks into the slide gear 

-| be hanging exactly over the 
. idle of the point of contact of Lhe 
» rt with the long lever roll which 
. .gainst the heart. 

. The slide gear must never be 
. ind or pulled out any further 
.» ward from the center of the cen- 
' of the ehain pulley than it slides 
»vard past the center when being 
ao) omatieally wound up. This ab- 

ite arrangement of the traverse 

chanism will insure an even-y 


Questions for Spinners. 


Please put the following questions 
vour quiz section: 

| How fine yarn can be spun 
from &% Imeh, 1 inch and 1% inch 
staples? 

’ And to what number of counts 
they give best quality in regard to 
breaking strength and elasticity? 

4. If I want to spin 20s yarn, what 
length of staple is most suitable and 
economical ? 


Answer to L. A. 
Editor: 


In answer to L. A.’s question as 
') how to find the standard weight 
of a full seetion beam I submit the 
following solution. As he does not 
sive any number of yarn or thé 
ength of yarn on the section beam, 
we will assume that it is No. 30s 
yarn and 24,000 yards on a beam. 
(1) ends to each beam: 


21,000 yds.« 400 ends=—8,400,000 
840 x 30=25,200 of No. 30s yarn 
8,400,000 25,200 — 333.3 
weight of yarn on beam 


In order that L. A. might be able 
) understand clearly just what the 
‘vove is, we offer this explanation: 
‘he total yards on the beam multi- 
led by the number of ends on the 
“am would be equal to a single 
spun ont, 8,400,000 vards 
ng. 840 yards represents one 

‘und of No. 4 yarn. This multi- 

ed by the counts of the yarn 

\uals the number of yards in one 

‘und of No. 30s yarn, which is 25,- 

‘, and this divided into the total 

‘'dage will give the weight of the 
‘nh on the beam. 

Now suppose the beam weighed 
‘0 pounds, L. A. wants to know 

nat the number of the yarn would 

The problem then resolves it- 
‘elf into the following: 
< 333.3=2940, if beam weighs 340 


$40 


Answer to Night Work. 
Kditor: 
In 


answer to the 
Night question by 


Work in a recent issue re- 


sanding organization of the mill for 
“© Tight run, I will tell him how 
ve handle this in our mill. We get 
results at night and our 


Oste 
te are lower than on the day 


We 


have a mill of 60,000 spinning 
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spindles on tire fabrics. Each over- 
seer is responsible for day and night 
shift in his department. We have 
no overseers at night except the 
second hands who take all orders 
from the day overseers in their de- 
partments. In this way we have 
every little misunderstanding which 
might result if we had two sets of 
overseers. T. Cc. M. 


Letter From a Second Hand 


Mr. David Clark, Editor 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Sir: 


I have been for several years a 
subscriber of your paper and used 
lo find lots of news ilems of inter- 
est with an occasional article of in- 
‘erest to me. 

Today your paper is not a collec- 
‘‘on of interesting news items for 
‘he mill man’s interest but is an 
cbsolute necessity to the progressive 
outhern cotton mill man. Your 
-aper not only furnishes a complete 
account of every important gather- 
ng for exchange of experience and 
information, but every three or four 
‘earries articles of value 
enough to pay for any thoughtful 
man’s subscription, while we get 
an issue one a year that furnishes 
enough statistical information about 
mills to make the subscription 
worth the price. 

Voreover the Bulletin, regularty 
read supplies the best means. of 
keeping forever brushed bright on 
|. S$. Courses its readers have 
linished. It is indespensible to the 
energetic and ambitious men who 
are studying to keep abreast and 
it has lost none of its interest as a 
mill news organ, only we have 
grown more progressive. 

But what prompted me to write 
was two or three recent editorials, 
that made me think it was high 
lime somebody complimented, The 
one in which it was stated that some 
yarn mills would be benefitted by 
-e'ecting farmers to manage them 
for a while was noteworthy, but 
“The Old Gray Hat” was a corker. 
Concise, direct and fearless, it came 
nearer fitting and sizing up the 
economic situation than anything 
that has been written in this coun- 

Being proud of the Old North 
State and her progress, I am proud 
that her greatest industry has an 
organ fully in step with her pro- 
gressiveness. 

This expression comes from only 
2 second hand in a big card room 
“nd you may not appreciate it much 
but I have the satisfaction of see- 
ing that their size dosen't count 
much’ when you get ready to take 
them a round in your editorials. 

This is not intended for publica- 
tion, just felt like I ought to write 
it out of my own feelings, so wish- 
ing your paper still further success, 
T am 

Sincerely Yours. 


Editor's Note—As the writer, who is a 
second hand in a large North Carolina 
mill, did not write the letter for publica- 
tion, we are withholding his name. It is, 
however, such an interesting letter that we 
decided to publish it. 


An Improvement 


In Loom Reeds 


Our Southern plant is now making reeds to meet 
the long time need of Southern cotton mills—‘“a reed 
to fit the fabric” instead of a reed with just so many 
dents per inch. 


We also make all kinds of reeds, combs, leno 
reeds, etc., highest quality material and workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
Duplex’ Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—com plete Nickel-Plated 
Heddles fully . Plain Finish 
Greenville, S. C.. 
Loom R 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 


enough for their purpose 
: Any Length, any Diameter, any Thickness ‘ 
And think of the freight they save! 


1 Sonoco CrotH- WINDING | 
CORES J 


Made of Paper—but strong | 


Cones, Parallel Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 


Eastern Office: 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Lid., Hamilton, Ont. 


Sonoco Products Co., Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. | 
| 
| 
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Mayview Manor 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


“In The Heart of America’s Alps” . 


SEASON FROM MAY 20th to NOVEMBER ist 


The Highest Point on the 
Blowing Rock Plateau 


At 4,500 elevation Mayview Manor commands sweeping 
panoramic views of Grandfather Mountain, Mount Mitch- 
ell, Table Rock, Hawk’s Bills, Clingman’s Dome and the 
beautiful John’s River Valley. The scenery is unsurpassed 
in America. 


Azalea, Laurel and Rhododendron 


Will be in bloom during the first month of the 1925 season. 
which will insure an added interest and beauty to guests 
who arrive early in the season. 


Men of affairs will appreciate the value of a Broker's office. 
maintained at Mayview, under the management of W. 
Collier Estes. . Quotations in cotton, grain and stocks are 
received and business transacted over a Post and Flagg 
Private Wire. 


Amusements 


Golf, Tennis, Riding, Motoring, Tramping, Trout Fishing, 
Swimming, Dancing, Trapshooting, Moving Pictures. 


Mayview Manor is the only resort in the South making special 
arrangements for children needing diet or health regulation. This 
department is under the direction of trained Dietitians and Nurses. 
Especial booklet descriptive of this will be forwarded on request. 


Under the personal management of George F. Adams, formerly 
of Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort. Vir7'n’a. ard Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

For Further Information Address 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager 


Mayview Manor, 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 
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American Cotton Cloth 
in Critical Condttto) 


i much in the South depends 
upon the health of the whole 
cotton industry that when things 
go wrong in it the whole South suf- 
fers: and just now one of the chief 
concerns here in this Southland 
seems to be as to what is the matter 
with American cotton cloth. It is 
almost ineredible to believe’ the 
statement as sent out by the De- 
partment of Commerce that in the 
past ten years consumption of cot- 
ton in America has remained sta- 
tionary, and also that during the 
past twenty-seven years the use of 
cotton cloth has actually decreased. 
The very fact that our wardrobes 
have grown bigger because we live 
in a style era and dress up more 
and because the standard of living 
has risen and because the industrial 
uses of cotton has neormously in- 
creased—these things should surely 
indicate a heavy increase in the 
personal and general use of cotton 
cloth but not so. 


Away From Cotton. 


This decrease seems to come from 
the steady trend away from cotton 
in all kinds of clothing for the hu- 
man; nor can this tide be stopped 
by any advertising campaign as 
“L'se More Cotton!” In these days 
of dressiness and style the wearer is 
going to use and despite all contrary 
arguments, whatever garments of 
whatever texture suits him or her 
personal tastes and this is right. If 
cotton has rivals that look better 
and feel better and wear better, 
then cotton must give way. It does 
seem as if cotton in its future is 
going continuously in greater vol- 
ume into industril uses such as auto 
tires, leatheroid, pyroxylin, etc., 
while the makers of men and wo- 
men's garments will in their trade 
go the more into other fibres than 
cotton. One thing, of course, thal 
might add to the use of other tex- 
tiles is the high price of cotton it- 
self, but this does not cut the figure 
that might be supposed, for after 
all it is the attractiveness of a gar- 
ment and not its comparative cheap- 
ness that leads to a sale. A faetor 
in this matter, too, is the fact that 
a womans dress contains 50 per 
cent less material than a few years 
ago and this, of course, allows the 
feminine world to dress in costlier 
goods. 

Cotton’s Great Rival. 

The great rival of cotton is silk— 
silk-worm silk and artificial . silk 
called rayon and made from fibers. 
It does seem as if very shortly 
rayon will outstrip silk and it will 
compete side by side with silk in 
quality while it will under eut per- 
haps 50 per cent in price. In looks 
rayon and silk-worm silk cannot 
practically be distinguished apart 
and in all of our purchases today no 
one stops to find out as to which 
type of silk we are buying. One of 
the amazing signs of the times is 
the increase in the plants that man- 
ufacture rayon—rayon plants that 
are being built both in the North 
and the South and in this country 


and practically in all the countri: - 
of Europe. 

The silk worm industry in whi: . 
a particular worm converts .. 
chewed up, the fiber of the mu 
berry leaf and transforming it 
the end into a beautiful indus!) \ 
seems to hang in the balances ju- 
as much as does cotton. What cou | 
compete indeed with a great \ 
dissolving cotton or wood fiber «) 
masse into a liquid and subseque)) - 
ly squirting it through small ar':- 
fices into a form of silk? 

As a fact all the undergarme:'- 
of women today are silk. The co'- 
ton petticoat for example has puss- 
ed on and passed on too very large- 
ly are the old time cotton dress: - 
of calico, percale, gingham, 
And who in all the land today we:;- 
cotton hose whose use just a lillie 
while ago was a universal matte)” 
Interior decorations both in window. 
curtains and for wall uses—thes- 
two are using up today vast amou': 
of rayon. Rayon is also bieng mixer: 
with cotton in men’s shirts and || 
is being used also in general as « 
mixture of wool and cotton in bo!!: 
men’s and women's suits. 


Imported Cotton Goods. 

An alarming feature of the collov 
goods dress situation is the lars 
use of foreign goods to the neglec! 
of American-made cotton 
Wearers are claiming that they gv 
more style and individuality in! 
dressiness in these foreign goods: 
nor will high tariffs avail here »: 
long as these foreign goods are :'- 
tractive. A higher tariff in 
words would not be an effect): 
remedy. Simply putting a tariff 
foreign cotton goods will not pir. 
vent the American women 
buying what they believe to be |! 
more attractive thing. If is [rie 
that very many of our Ameri! 
cotton mills have been working |! 
their looms and turning oul (i 
same cloth for a generation. Th: 
mills are being advised along \ '!' 
converters and finishers to go ti" 
and more into individuality ©" 
style and to discontinue more °\\' 
more the more common 
weaves. This course is even be - 
reflected at present up in New F: -- 
land where there seems to br ° 
determination to turn from old!) 
goods into the making of fine go - 
But perhaps even this is not 
if these fine goods do not pos- > 
style, color and design of all wh ' 
things are essential in this dl 
which might be called the dress |! 
era. If the mother is only buy + 
a jumper for her child she wi ~ 
style, color, and design. 

Gamble. 

But of course even if the remeo > 
as proposed for adoption by ‘'' 
American mills be carried out t!!:'' 
would remain still a great dea! 
gamble-in the whole matter. 
much the same gamble that con!) 
uously goes on in the lofts of |!" 
manufacturers of womens 
ments which is said to be the gre: 
est gamble on earth. Who kno 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Build Special Slasher 
For Sizing Artificial Silk 


Many prominent weavers of 
artificial silk are operating 
our slasher. 


Inquiries Invited 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1925 


SALES OFFICES 


1220 MINT STREET 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MASONIC BUIL.DING 
GREENVILLE. S. C. 
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T cannot be tod stronsiv empha- 

sized that the successful use of 
viscose for nearly all purposes de- 
pends on the care taken in the pre- 
paratory processes. Of late years 
the special requirements of viscose 
users have received much attention 


from first-class machine makers, 
and there are some very useful 
machines now on the market spe- 
cially constructed with a view to 
eliminating troubles arising from 
the use of the old types of ma- 
chines. 


As winding frames are usually of 
simple construction they can gener- 
ally be adapted to the special re- 
quirements of the yarn. It is ad- 
visable to allow the yarn to run 
freely from the swift to the bobbin 
without passing over stationary 
parts that divert the angle of the 
thread from the swift to the bobbin, 
and the guides should be set so that 
the yarn does not bear on them. 


Like silk, viscose threads are 
composed of a number of fine fila- 
ments lightly twisted together. 
When brought into contact with 
rough uneven surfaces these fila- 
ments are easily broken and cause 
trouble in the subsequent processes 
by bunching up as the thread passes 
through the guide or reed, which 
in turn causes breakages and in- 
evitable knots. 
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Viscose may be said to be a good 
winding fibre, and the form in 
which the skeins are reeled and 
laced will be found to assist the 
winding, but to ensure the best re- 
sult in the finished fabric much 
care is needed. Damage may be 
done at this stage which is not easy 
to detect until the fabric is finished. 
This is due to the fact that viscose 
stretches under tension, and does 
not wholly recover. As the stretch- 
ed portion reflects the light differ- 
ently, damages of this nature show 
up very distinctly, especially in vis- 
cose weft cloths, where they appear 
as bright, tight picks. 


Viscose absorbs moisture readily, 
and when wet or damp it stretches 
very easily, therefore it should be 
wound dry in a dry atmosphere. 
The same fault may very often be 
traced to both the winding and the 
pirning. 


For this reason no machine is 
suitable for viscose that has an 
uneven action likely to cause vary- 
ing tension. The yarn should run 
smoothly in all processes, particular 
care being taken to avoid jerks, 
strain, or uneven tension. Light 
swifts should be used with the min- 
imum of drag consistent with even 
winding, and when putting on the 
skein the operator should be warned 
not to stretch it, but to move the 


brace or cord to allow the skein to 
be slipped on lightly. The lacing 
knots should be on the right and 
the skein laid evenly on the braces, 
opened out, but not stretched out. 
examined to ensure none being used 
The guides should be periodically 
that have a rough surface. 


The tension applied should be no 
more than is necessary to prevent 
the yarn from “sloving” off the bob- 
bin when full. 


To avoid loopy threads when 
doubling viscose yarns together it is 
well to use yarn that has been 
wound as nearly as possible under 
the same conditions both of tension 
and humidity. 


It will be noticed that a very few 
extra turns will considerably reduce 
the brightness and covering power, 
but this can be avoided by first 
putting into the single yarn a simi- 
lar number of turns per inch in the 
opposite twist to that which is in- 
tended for the two-fold yarn. 


The main points that should be 
impressed on the winder may be 
summarized as follows: Avoid strain 
and friction, make firm knots, and 
cut the ends off short. 

Given light swifts and easy run- 
ning frames, the successful winding 
of viscose should present no diffi- 
culty. 

The problems that beset the fin- 
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and Finishing Yarns 


isher of viscose fabrics are no mo. 
varied than those which have exe 
cised the minds of finishers of te: 
tile fabrics in all times. In tt). 
treatment of silk, wool and cot'!:) 
cloths we can draw on the accun .- 


‘ulated experiences and practice | | 


centuries, consequently there 
limited scope for the production | | 
new and original effects. This do - 
not apply to viscose. Its extend 
use in textile fabrics, both in con 
bination with other yarns and 
all viscose materials, is of suc} 
comparatively recent date that the. 
is still great scope for new tre:'- 
ments. The most experienced fin- 
ishers are constantly finding 
proved methods of handling visc.~: 
materials to better effect. Her. 
then, is a held for the progress)\» 
manufacturers and finishers wii 
are out for the production of ne. 
cloths and novel effects. 


It is necessary to speak of [he 
manufacturers ‘and finishers im thei: 
dual capacity, as their intelligen! 
co-operation is essential even [vr 
the simplest construction of fabrics 
The finishers cannot get the bes! 
possible result from any cloth un- 
less it is constructed and woven 
with due regard to the require: 
finish. Careful study of the con- 
struction of a cloth to be dealt wi!) 
will well repay the dyer and [in- 
isher, and, for each new type °! 


— 


thousand feet altitude. 


pure white mosaic tile floors. 


during the night. 


This is a photograph of Grove Park Inn, Sunset Mountain, Asheville, N. C.—the finest 
Resort Hotel in the world. It is absolutely fireproof and open all the year. 


The 160-acre, 18-hole golf course is the finest in the South—it is a blue grass course. All the water used 
at the Inn comes from the slopes of Mount Mitchell, the highest mountain east of the Rockies, nearly seven 
It is the cleanest, most sanitary hotel ever built. 
has mosaic tile. The foods are the finest money can buy. The kitchen is spotless white tile to the roof and 
The buildings are built of great mountain boulders—some of the walls are five 
feet thick—boulders weighing as much as four tons each. We are three and a half miles from the railroad. 
The street cars are not allowed to come near enough to be heard. Automobiles not allowed near the building 

We have no smoke, no dust, no train noise. 


Every floor is tile. Every bedroom 


We have pure air, common-sense, digestible 
food, quiet in the bedrooms at night, the finest organ in the world, and an atmosphere where refined people 
and busy business men with their families find great comfort and a good time. 
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| 
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| 
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fabrie that comes along, it is a wise 
precaution to experiment with a 
-hort length before proceeding with 
bulk tots. 


It sometimes happens that pieces 
from different warps of the same 
quality behave differently, the most 
common cause being irregular ten- 
-ion either at the loom or in pre- 
paring the yarn. In_ the initial 
-tages the operatives should be 
warned to keep a lookout for any 
unduly eockled pieces, as they may 
require some little difference in 
treatment, especially at the finish- 
ing, to avoid irreparable damage. 


Where practicable it is often 
more economieal to use bleached or 
hleached and mercerized cotton 
varn in conjunction with viscose, 
but this cannot, of course, be laid 
down as a definite rule; it applies 
more particularly to cloths contain- 
ing a large percentage of viscose, 
and serves to illustrate a point on 
which the co-operation of the man- 
ufaeturer and finisher is beneficial 
‘to both. As a general rule, the ordi- 
nary treatment of cotton fabrics is 
much more drastic than that of silk 
and various combinations of silk 
and other fibres, and for this reason 
the most successful of the earliest 
users of viscose were found among 
manufacturers and finishers of silk 
and allied fabrics whose operatives 
were trained in the handling of ma- 
ferials that required even more 
care in treatment than the new 
fibre, 


Owing to the multiplicity of types 
of cloth in which viscose is being 
used it is not possible to go into 
full details for each, but there are 
i few outstanding points that apply 
'o all. It should be remembered 
that viscose has not the same elastic 
properties as other fibres. Under 
fension, especially when wet, it can 
be stretehed appreciably before 
breaking, but when once stretched 
ii does not wholly recover. The 
yarn 1s much more easily damaged 
when wet than in the dry state, and, 
though it has been much improved 
of late years in this respect, this 
factor should be carefully borne in 
mind during dyeing and finishing. 
The importance of avoiding undue 
stretch and friction, especially when 
wet, cannot be too strongly impress- 
ed upon the finisher of viscose fab- 
ries, 


Among the preparatory processes 
nO special preeautions are neces- 
sary for singeing other than those 
usually taken with cloths of similar 
Character made with other fibres. 
With viscose and cotton, providing 
the cloth is not subjected to severe 
mechanies treatment or rough han- 
dling in the wet state, such as may 
occur between the nip rollers of 
Washing and scouring machines, 
bleaching may proceed on similar 
lines to the ordinary cotton bleach. 
"he fabric may be kier boiled in 
the usual type of pressure kier, 
Sing a Caustic soda liquor of 2 deg. 
'w. or soda ash of 3 per cent 
Strength. For chemicking, neutral 
hypochlorite of soda of % to 1 deg. 
rw. is recommended, but the ordi- 
iary solution of bleaching powder 
— be employed. The goods are 
in acid at % deg. Tw. 

subsequent washing care 
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must be taken to remove all traces 
of acid. Where it is required to 
treat the cloth in open width—and 
for many viscose and cotton fabrics 
this is preferable—the same treat- 
ment is used. To remove loom 
stains it may be necessary after 
bleaching to give a soap boil, wih 
the addition of a special detergent, 
cf which there are several on the 
market, and for badly stained goods 
a preliminary local treatment with 
the some solution is advisable. 


In dyeing viscose behaves very 
similarly to mercerized cotton; il 
has more affinity for the dye than 
ordinary cotton, and, for this rea- 
son, special precautions are neces- 
sary to obtain even results on mixed 
fabrics. Light shades do not as a 
rule present much difficulty. The 
ordinary cotton methods, such as 
loose dyeing over a winch and jig- 
ger dyeing, are generally applicable, 
but the most level results are ob- 
tained on the padding machines. 
Especially is this so in the combina- 
tions of hard twisted cotton yirns 
and viscose. For this class of fabric 
a soda ash scour is preferable to 
the use of caustic soda; it hos been 
found that the latter trea‘ment 
makes the viscose absorb the dye 
more readily. It is because of this 
extra power of absorption that vis- 
cose is more fast to light than cot- 
ton dyed with direct dyes under the 
same conditions, owing to the deep- 
er penetration of the dye. 

The choice of dyes is a very im- 
portant factor in successful dyeing. 
It should always be borne in mind 
that, though the same dyes will dye 
viscose and cotton, the affinity of 
the two fibres for particular classes 
of dyes varies considerably. For 
fabrics that can only be treated in 
a loose condition this careful choice 
of dyestuffs is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

Viscose in a loose condition has 
more affinity for dyes than when it 
is kept under tension. 

Fabrics made of silk and viscose 
or wool and viscose may be trea'‘ed 
exactly as if they were combined 
with cotton, and, of course, lend 
themselves to cross-dyed effects in 
the same way. 

It should be remembered that silk 
and wool have far greater elastic 
properties than viscose, which has 
practically none in comparison: 
consequently the need for great 
care in the choice of processes that 
avoid strain on the viscose is even 
of more importance than when 
dealing with combinations with cot- 
ton, which is less elastic. 

The drying after dyeing has an 
important bearing on the finish, 
especially when a soft handle is 
required. For such goods loose dry- 
ing is essential. The ordinary hydro 
extractor may be used to partially 
dry loose dyed cloths, but for fabric 
that should be kept at width it is 
advisable to have a machine which 
will allow the roll to be revolved 
at high speed, so as to throw out as 
much superfluous moisture as pos- 
sible; the goods can then be passed 
on to the stove, which should not 
be too hot, and must be supplied 
with a current of warm air—about 
120 deg. F. is the best temperature. 

An alternative method of drying 

(Continued on Page 28) 


SERVICE 


No pexays in filling orders 
for Ladew Leather Belting! 


Shipment can almost al- 
ways be made immediately 
upon receipt of order, from 
the ample stocks at branch 


stores. 


In case order calls for an 
unusual size that cannot be 
supplied from branch stock, 
Ladew facilities at head- 
quarters are such that any 
belt can be shipped within 


forty-eight hours. 


In case of emergency, the 
whole force of the Ladew 
organization is at your ser- 
vice and the delivery of a 
Ladew Quality Belt to fill 
any demand is promised in 


record time. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago. Hil. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cove, N. Y 
Newark, N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Better Lubrication at Less Cost per month 


Three Mill Men 
talked about 


Said Number One: 


“T use NON-FLUID OIL for economy— 
it stays in the bearing—lasts much longer 
than liquid oil, which means economy of 
lubricant and a saving in wear and tear— 
a further economy.” 


Said Number Two: 


“T use NON-FLUID OIL because it stays 
in bearings and keeps off the product— 
that saves us a lot of oil stained stock, 
which we used to sell at a considerable 
loss.” 


Said Number Three: 


“You’ve both missed one of the advan- 
tages of NON-FLUID OIL—it pleases 
the operatives because it is applied less 
frequently, and because its use is the 
direct cause of a cleaner mill and cleaner 
machines.” 


All three mill men used NON-FLUID OIL 
after making their own tests. We'll gladly 
send testing samples and bulletin, “Lubri- 
cation of Textile Machinery,” on request. 
Use coupon for quick reply. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below:— 


| PICKERS LOOMS SHAFTING 

} CARDS | TWISTER RINGS | MOTORS 

| ] SPINNING FRAMES’ {| BALL BEARINGS) | CHAIN DRIVES 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK,NY 
Warehouses: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ATLANTA, GA. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 

GREENWILLE, S.C. 


WORKS: NEWARK, NJ. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
PROVIDENCE, 


SN 
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Cotton Bagging Standard 
Fixed 

Washington, D. C. — Standard 
weights for cotton bagging and ties, 
fo reduce the amount of tare, were 
agreed upon at a conference of man- 
ufacturing and shipping interests 
with officials of the Department of 
Agriculture. Agreement on patches 
was deferred, pending further in- 
vesligation. 

The agreement in an important 
development of the tare conference, 
which was held several months ago 
at the department, where it was 
brought out that excessive use oi 
bagzing and ties and waste in the 
preparation of cotton for shipment 
was costing several hundred miul- 
lions of dollars a year—-producers, 
shipers and mills alike sharing in 
this loss. The conference was call- 
ed at the suggestion of the tare 
committee of the American Cotton 
Shippers’ Association. 

Secretary Jardine welcomed the 
conferees, saying the department 
of Agriculture stands wiiling always 
to be a clearing house for problems, 
and to help the trade in any way 
possible. 

A. W. Palmer, of the depariment, 
who presided, explained that last 
year the department had been re- 
quested by the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange to standardize tare, as the 
irregularity was so great it was ii- 
terfering with business. The de- 
partment was forced to reply il had 
no such authority, but would be giad 
to co-operate and had employed M. 
R. Bevridge to undertake studies 
looking toward standardization. 

Legisiation Not Needed. 

B. L. Anderson, of Forth Worth, 
said thal legislation is not needed; 
that the tare rules are antiugaled, 
and that it is up to the trdae to mod- 
ernize the merchandising of cotton 
so far as tare is concerned, and 
reach a basis satisfactory to al, 
from producer to spinner. 

J. M. Locke, of Muskogee, Okla.., 
chairman of the tare committee of 
the American Cototn Spinners’ As- 
sociation, said that tare is so irreg- 
ular that it is necessary for import- 
ers or mills in foreign countries to 
sample bales to determine the tare, 
and that the cost of this sampling in 
export markets is estimated at $500,- 
00O a year, which must be borne 
somewhere along the line. 

Shippers do not know the amount 
of tare on a bale when ginned, he 
said. He pointed out that it is neces- 
sary to apply patches to cover sam- 
ple ‘holes, and that patches vary in 
weight, and shippers must guess the 
additional tare and conform to the 
sale contract. Spinners must be ed- 
ucated to buy the standard tare, he 
declared. 

The interests of the farmers, as 
represented by their marketing or- 
ganization, are identical with those 
of the shippers, Mr. Anderson said. 

Resolutions were adopted urging 
that bagging ‘manufacturers adopt 
as standard for uncompressed cot- 
ion at the time of ginning bagging 
weighing two pounds to the yard, 
and advocate the use of this stan- 
dard to their customers and agree 
with the department not to manu- 
facture other than such standard 
for stock after 1925, but without ob- 
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ligation to decline to sell any cus- 
tomer any kind of bagging he de- 
mands. 

Another resolution, along similar 
lines, fixed the standard of cotton 
ies as those weighing approximate- 
ly 45 pounds per bundle of 30 pieces, 
including buckles. 

The Patch Question. 

The patch question was discussed 
fully, shippers stating what they be- 
lieve should be done as to size and 
weight. The manufacturers declar- 
ed there is a question whether a 
patch of sufficient strength can be 
made in the size and weigh! asked, 
at a reasonable price, and agreed to 
make up samples and submit them 
to the cotton committee of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for experi- 
ments. 


American Cotton Cloth in 
Critical Position 


(Continued from Page 18) 


for example whether a certain gar- 
ment or a certain bolt of cloth of a 
certain design of fabric and color 
and just made up will be popular 
and will sell. It is a fact that even 
some of the very best goods as 
made up whether wool, silk, or cot- 
ton fail to please; and many a Paris 
design does not meet with favor 
when going abroad. Style indeed is 
an indefinite thing. It cannot be 
forced. It is a thing not in the let- 
ter or the concrete but it abides 
seemingly in the lands of purest 
fancy. 

In the future perhaps cotton will 
go more and more into imdustria! 
uses. There may be less and less 
of cotton lint fibers as used in men’s 
and women’s garments and more 
and more will be used perhaps as 
converted into cellulose and of 
course cellulose can be made of 
cotton wood, cotton waste, cotton 
rags and cotton linters. In other 
words cotton for industrial pur- 
poses and rayon for garments seem 
very plainly to be on the horizon 
of the future —Greenville Piedmont. 


Linen Industry in Belgium. 


The manufacturing of linen is the 
most important of the textile indus- 
tries of the Ghent district, Belgium, 
in so far as the United States is 
concerned. This region is one of 
the large linen centers of the world. 
Shipments to the United States dur- 
ing 1924, valued at $4,220,582. con- 
sisted principally of dress goods but 
also covered yarns, thread and 
paddings. The bulk of this business 
was the result of large numbers of 
orders received during the latter 
part of 1923 and the first of 1924, 
for future delivery. Little interest 
was evidenced in the market during 
the latter part of 1924, owing to 
prices, which were considerably 
higher than in Ireland, to doubt as 
lo the ability of manufacturers to 
deliver on time, and to the lack of 
demand in the domestic market. 
Wages increased 20 per cent during 
1923 and another 15 per cent during 
1924. These increases, as well as 
the. prohibitive prices asked for raw 
material, and the handicap of an 
8-hour day, contributed to the rise 
in prices on linen goods. 


| 
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silk for the Cotton Industry 


The development of the demand 
. fine cotton goods for unusual ef- 
ects has lead to the use of silk by 
ur cotton mills. Because of this 
\e following information may be of 
\terest to those using silk or con- 
‘mplating using it. 

The size of silk yarn Is expressed 
oniers. A denier being the weigh! 
f a skein 450 meters long express- 
d in deniers (5 centigrams). For 
proximate size, a 120 yard skein 
in be reeled and weighted in grains 
and the result converted into de- 
viers Dy the use of the conversion 
able. Beeause of the variation in 
he flalments of the raw silk the 
size is expressed by indicating the 
range of deniers. For example, if 
ihe silk averaged 16% deniers it 
would be a fair delivery for a 16-18 
denier or a better delivery for a 
'5-17 denier. 


The accepted regain for silk in 
this country is 141 per cent. Regain 
heing the amount of moisture in the 
silk expressed in percentage based 
on the bone-dry weight of the silk. 
Raw silk is imported in this. coupn- 
try in bales made up of small skeins 
and still contains the natural gum 
or sericin left in the silk by ithe 
silkworm. 


Most of the mills find it of ad- 
vantage to buy their silk thrown 
ready for use. The operation of 
throwing includes opening of the 
skeins, first weighing, examining; 
and for organizing, winding, first 
spinning, doubling, second spinning, 
reeling, examining, and winding on 
to cops when specified. -For tram 
only one spinning is used. To aid 
in the throwing the throwster adds 
mositure and oil, and if not carried 
Lo excess is not objectionable pro- 
\ided the buyer of the yarn knows 
how much has been added. Throw- 
sters sometimes, however, to make 
up for waste made and to gain ad- 
ditional weight, deliberately add an 
excess Of moisture and oil so that 
‘he buyer of the yarn, unless aware 
of the fact, must take an appreci- 
able loss in the shortage of the silk 
delivered. To determine the amount 
of sericin or gum in the silk a boil- 
off test has been developed which 
fives the percentage of real silk and 
percentage of other material. For 
some of the silks the following boil- 
2S May be accepted: 


Yellow Silks 


White Silks, 


llalian about 


Chi BDOUL 21% 


0 find out how much oil or other 
Cading material the throwster has 
ee into the yarn, boiloff tests 
oa ae be made on the yarn deliver- 
oleae compared to the original 
o Off for that quality of silk. In 
a recent tests made for one of 
mason eel it was found that cops 
a ed 22-26 single-end Canton the 

off averaged 27 per cent, another 
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lol marked 22-26 single-end Can!on 
had a boiloff averaging about J! 
per cent. These test results indicate 
the varying amount of loading ma- 
terial that may be added by the 
throwster. While the original boil- 
off for the second lot is not known 
if an average of 23 per cent is taken 
it would indicate that 8 per cent oi 
loading material at silk prices. [i 
undoubtedly economy for every 
mill using an appreciable quantity 
of silk yarn to have a Doiloff tes! 
made either on every delivery or on 
ocasional deliveries to insure that 
they are nol buying an unnecessary 
amount of weighing materials. 


Another test that should be made 
at the same time is a test for size 
fo insure that the size ordered is 
being delivered and not something 
else, 


Any member interested in further 
details of these tests can get the in- 
formation by applying at this office. 
Bulletin of National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. 


The Carver Loom. 

For a number of years past Dr. 
Carver, an Englishman, has been ex- 
perimenting with an entirely new 
head-motion for the jacquard loom. 
According to published reports he 
has been successful in eliminating 
the whole of the existing jacquard 
mechanism and has substituted an 
improved. labor-saving, cost-reduc- 
ing mechanism. It is not claimed 
that this loom will, at the present 
stage, produce every kind of figur- 
er fabric, but it is stated thal it 
has been successfully used on cer- 
lain classes of goods, such as table 
damask. In place of the overhead 
jacquard, the harness and _ the 
punched cards he has substituted 
a thin metal plate divided into smal! 
insulated and non-insulated sections. 
The pattern to be woven is painted 
or printed on the metal and by 
means of electrically controlled 
thread governing devices, the prop- 
cr warp end are lifted and lowered. 
The machine performs the shedding 
from an attachment to the loom it- 
self, no part of which is out of reach 
from the floor. The shedding is 
divided into self-contained frames 
each controlling 40 threads suspend- 
ed immediately above the warp and 
adjustable so that they can be ar- 
ranged at any spacing across the 
loom according to the kind of cloth 
to be woven, 


The saving in cost is said to be re- 
markable as there is no transference 
of the design to point paper, no cut- 
ting of cards, and there is a reduc- 
tion in the time occupied in putting 
a new design in the loom. It is said 
that in a 6-4 damask loom the cost 
of putting in a new design is about 
$780, and the time required from 
two to three months, whereas in 
the Carver Loom a new design can 
be put in in about 48 hours at a cost 
of about $80. 


In addition to the saving in the 
cost of putting in new designs it is 
claimed that due to the fact that the 
selecting movements have a speed 
only half that of the loom, the loom 
can be driven without difficulty up 
to 20 Opicks to the minute. 
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We also build 
Wrought Iron 


A Great Nation-W 
Fencing Service 


Cyclone Nation-W ide Fencing Service offers: 


Service—of Cyclone engineers to study 
your fencing requirements, make recom- 
mendations and submit estimates of 
cost. No obligation— 


Service—of one of the 100 expert erec- 
tion crews which are constantly at work 
installing Cyclone Fence. Or 


Service—of an erection superintendent 
to direct your workmen in installing 
Cyclone Fence. 


Cyclone Service is available everywhere. 
Covers every phase of industrial fencing. 
Relieves the busy executive of all details 
when enclosing his plant with Cyclone Fence. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices : 
, Il. Cleveland, Ohio, ewark, NN. j., 
Fort Worth. Tex. 
Pacific Coast Distriputors’ 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., Northwest Fence 
a Wire Works, Portland, Oregon 


ence for any 


purpose. 


The Mark 
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Will Ten Millions Curtail? 


ie response to the many letters 
that have come to us from man- 


ufacturers commending our efforts 
to secure prompt curtailment by 
cotton mills and asking us to take 
the lead in a concerted movement, 
we sent on Monday the following 
letter and also the pledge card. 


Dear Sirs: 


A prominent commission merchant re- 
cently said: 


“If Southern mills would curtail ten per 
cent: between this date and September Ist 
the cotton goods business could be put 
upon a profitable basis.” 


Augustus W. Smith, of Greenville, S. C.., 
said in a recent letter: 


“T think the trouble with the textile in- 
dustry is the great selfishness displayed by 
all executives. Until we can get selfishness 
knocked out of our business and are will- 
ing to co-operate on all fundamental busi- 
ness principles the textile industry will not 
improve.” 


Are you willing to co-operate in a cur- 
tailment program designed to put the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry back upon its 
feet ? 


Buyers are systematically withholding 
orders and if we continue to pile up goods 
we must continue to sell them at prices 
below cost of production. 


The selfish manufacturer wants every- 
body else to curtail while he operates, but 
we believe that there are enough men in 
the industry who realize that fundamental 
business principles make necessary some 
extensive and definite curtailment of out- 
put. 


It is better to curtail now than to ac- 
cumulate stock goods and have to operate 
for another year under a market controlled 
by buyers. 

Will you not sign the enclosed pledge 
and return same promptly? 

Your operatives will enjoy a week’s va- 
cation during the summer and are willing 
to do their part in putting the industry 
back upon a profitable basis. 

If you intend to curtail more than one 


week, as is the case with many mills, please 
note the fact upon the bottom of your 
pledge card. 


Yours truly, 
DAVID CLARK. 
Pledge Card. 


1925 
Davin CLARE, 


N. C. 


Subject to a similar pledge being made 
to you by officials of mills aggregating 
10,000,000 cotton spindles, we will curtail 
our normal operations to the extent of one 
week between June Ist and August 15th, 
1925. 


Town 
Spindies 


We are asking that at least ten 
million spindles co-operate in a 
definite movement to prevent any 
accumulation of goods and yarns. 


A great many mills are going to 
curtail far more than one week and 
the number that will curtail for one 
week will, in our opinion, exceed 
10,000,000 spindles, but there is great 
need at this time of a very definite 
jesture which will show the buyers 
of cotton goods that mills of the 
South can and will co-operate with 
each other. 


If we succeed in getting the sig- 
natures of mills representing 10,- 
000,000 spindles it will have a con- 
siderable effect upon the cotton 
goods situation because the buyers 
of goods have been withholding 
orders in an effort to further de- 
press prices and have felt that an 
accumulation of goods would make 
them secure. 


If we fail in our effort to get the 
necessary signatures it will be due 
to the great selfishness of the cotton 
mill executives of the South as so 


aptly described by Augustus W. 
Smith. 
We realize that many of those 


who do not wish to co-operate will 
hide behind an alleged fear of vio- 
lating some Government regulation. 


The Government at Washington 
has an entirely different attitude 
than formerly and there is not the 
slightest probability of any Govern- 
ment objection to the pledges which 
we ask. 

It is one thing to combine to se- 
cure abnormal profits and quite an- 
other to combine to prevent losses. 

Self preservation is the first law 
of nature and a man may legally 
kill another man when such an act 
is necessary for the protection of 
life. 


It is absolutely necessary that the 
cotton manufacturing industry cur- 
tail output when an apparent over- 
production is keeping the price of 
goods and yarns below the cost of 
producing same. 


There is not the slightest danger 
of any Government agency seeking 
to punish cotton mills for making 
an effort to save their lives. 


As a matter of fact, the Federal 
law has never been applied to any- 
thing except price agreements and 
there is none in this case. 


We feel safe in saying that this 
effort to prevent further losses in 
the cotton manufacturing industry 
will have hearty approval at Wash- 
ington. 

In spite of all of this we know 
that some mills will evade signing 
the curtailing agreement by alleging 
a fear of Government interference, 
but we believe that there are 
enough manufacturers who see the 
necessity of this move to give us 
the signatures representing the nec- 
essary 10,000,000 spindles. 


We believe that a severe curtail- 
ment this summer will remove from 
the market any surplus stocks of 
yarns and goods and that it will 
enable the industry to be in a 
healthy condition when the fall or- 
ders begin to come forward. 


If the mills refuse to curtail they 
are blind to their own best interests. 


Sees Need of Market Data 


HE plan to form a statistical 

bureau to furnish all Southern 
mills with data relative to produc- 
tion, orders, stocks and other infor- 
mation which has recently been 
suggested by several leading mill 
men, is commended by J. W. San- 
ders, president of the Cotton Mill 
Products Company, operating five 
mills in Mississippi and Alabama. 
Writing to the Southern Textile 
Bulletin Mr. Sanders says: 


“I note in your paper last week 
an article to Mr. Clark with refer- 
ence to taking up the matter of 
getting mills report stocks of cloth 
on hand and other information 
along the lines of finishers’ associa- 
tions. I would like very much to 
see Mr. Clark take this matter up. 
I feel sure he could handle it suc- 
cessfully, and hope he can be in- 
duced to undertake this. Please ask 
Mr. Clark to write me about it. I 
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would be willing to contribute some- 
thing towards the expense. I think 
something of this kind is the only 
hope of cotton mills now. If the 
mills would report stocks of various 
cloths on hand to some centra! 
agency and report their sales and 
prices at which sold, this informa- 
tion be given out weekly without 
giving the mill’s name, would at 
least put all of us where we could 
handle our business intelligently. If 
we were then fools enough to go 
ahead and add to already enormous 
stocks of cloth and give them away 
—then I think there is no hope for 
the industry. 

“T have been writing different 
ones and talking to all the mill men 
I come in contact with along these 
lines the past two years, and all I 
talk to and write to thoroughly 
agree with me, but we have not 
gotten anywhere. I would like to 
see Mr. Clark take this up vigor- 
ously, as he always does anything 
he undertakes, and put it over, and 
then would like for Mr. Clark to be 
in charge of it to see that it is 
properly handled and that the mills 
make proper and honest reports. | 
would be in favor of having some- 
one visit from time to time various 
mills and check up on their re- 
ports.” 


Urges Three Weeks’ 
Curtailment 


LAUD GORE, treasurer of the 

Great Falls Manufacturing Co. 
Rockingham, N. C., is strongly in 
favor of curtailment of production 
to avoid stocking goods. He believes 
that if the mills would close for 
three weeks, the present situation 
would be corrected. 


In a letter to the Southern Texti!° 
Bulletin this week, Mr. Gore says: 


“T have just read your timely edi- 
torial, ‘Curtail Now,’ in this week = 
issue of Southern Textile Bulletin 

“Your ideas are absolutely correc 
but I think three weeks’ stoppage 
now would cure the evil. Week be- 
fore last; we ran four days; las! 
week five days; this week three 
days; next week, we do not expec’ 
to run any unless we get some bus'- 
ness between now and Saturday 
night. We expect to pay all the 
help that remains on the village. 
part time and stayed closed up unt 
we get some profitable orders. W' 
have enough goods in our ware- 
house to complete all orders and w’ 
do not expect to put any stock ir 
the warehouse that is not sold.” 


Another Child Labor Vote 


S° complete was the defeat of th: 

Federal Child Labor Amendmen' 
that almost everyone has lost inter- 
est in same. 


We feel justified, however, 1° 
stating that following a recent re- 
jectment by the Florida Senate, the 
House in that State rejected by * 
vote of 72 to 6. 


The action of Florida brought the 
number of States rejecting up to 34 
as compared to 4 ratifications. 


ry 
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Personal News 


James L. Byers is now superin- 
tendent of the Avondale Millis, Alex- 
ander City, Ala. 


J. D. Fuller has succeeded J. H. 
Jackson as superintendent of the 
Ashland Knitting Mills, Ashland, Ala. 


C. R. Roberts has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the Bowen-Crews Uo., 
Athens, Ga. 


J. E. Thomas has become super!n- 
tendent of the Atlanta Hosiery Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Willard Lewis has succeded UC. 
Welch as superintendent of the 
Riverside Mills, Augusta, Ga. 


William Atkinson has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Low- 
ell Bleachery, South Griffin, Ga. 


J. H. Wideman has become assist- 
ant superintendent of the Cochran 
Mill No. 2, Cochran, Ga. 


H. G. Smith has succeeded John 
A. Perry as secretary of the Elm City 
Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


W. GC. Clark has become manager 
of the Willineia Cotton Hills, form- 
erly the Marietta Mills Marietta, Ga. 


D. J. Faulkner is now superintend- 
ent of the Moorland Hosiery Mills, 
Moorland, Ga. 


M. P. Petty is now overseer carding 
at the Orange Cotton Mills, Orange- 
burg, C. 


Bb. L. Andrews has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Wyomojo 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8S. 


J. M. Short, of Altavista, Va., has 
become overseer carding at the Wy- 
mojo Mis, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


W. J. Mitehell has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Loray Milis, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


A. L. Crumpton has succeeded A. 
L.. Hardigree as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Ashland Knititng Mills, 
Ashland, Ala. 


John J. Wilkins of Athens, Ga., 
has been eleeted treasurer of the 
Crawford Cotton Mills, Crawford, 
Ga. sueeeeding J. Warren Smith. 


J. D. Montgomery has succeeded 
W. D. Bradley as superintendent of 
the Larnell Gotton Mills, Whitehail, 
Ga, 


J. E. Howell is now superintendent 
of the Thomson plant of the Lull- 


water Manufacturing Co., Thomson, 
Ga. 


J. B. Holt has resigned as over- 
“eer of No. 4 and 2 carding at the 
Clover Cotton Mills, Clover, 8. G., to 
become overseer carding and spin- 
ing at Pendleton, 8. C. 


John W. Arrington, president of 
the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. 
-, has been elected a director of the 


Uhamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


W. J. Hamilton has resigned as 
overseer night carding and spinning 
at the Wyomojo Mills, Rock Hill, 8. 
C. 


J. T. Quarles has been promoted 
from second hand to night overseer 
carding at the Mobile Mills Mobile, 
Ala. 


J. D. Shirah, of Winnsboro, 8. C., 
has become second hand in carding 
at the Orange Cotton Mills, Orange- 
burg, 8. C. 


W. T. Barnes, of Rock Hill, 8. C., 
has become second hand in carding 
at the Kershaw Cotton Mills, Ker- 
shaw, S. C. 


M. W. Boggs has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving at the Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills No. 2, Griffin, Ga. 


O. W. Meeks has been promoted 
from loom-fixer to second hand in 
weaving at the Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills No. 2, Griffin, Ga. 


J. B. Moore, of Spindale, N. C., ac- 
cepted the position of overseer card- 
ing and spinning at the United 
Mills Co., Hickory, N. C. 


EK: N. Mayfield has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Griffin 
Manufacturing Company, Griffin, 
Ga, 


Joe Baxter has been tranferred 
from loom fixer at the Georgia-Kin- 
caid Mills No. 3, Griffin, Ga. to a 
similar position at the No. 2 plant of 
the same company. 


—Mercer has resigned as master 
mechanic at the Erwin Cloth Mills, 
No. 3, Coolemee, N. C., to accept a 
similar position with the Loray Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C, 


Jack Kilgore has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Griffin, Ga., 
position which he held for 15 years 
and accepted a similar position with 
the Grifin Manufacturing Company, 
of the same place. 


Mattie Dartan has resigned as 
loom-fixer at the Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills No. 2, Griffin, Ga., to become 
second hand in No. 3 weaving at the 
Griffin Manufacturing Company, of 
the same place. 


_-- 
- 


Alexander Manufacturing Co. Goods 
Displayed. 


The Charlotte Chamber of Com- 
merce has a window in which each 
week they display North Carolina- 
made goods. 

This week they have an unusually 
attractive display of the wide sheet- 
ings and pillow cases of the Alexan- 
der Manufacturing Company, of 
Forest City, N. C. 

Formerly a yarn mill, the Alexan- 
der Manufacturing Company added 
looms and have produced a very 
high quality of bed sheeting and 
pillow cases which are now highly 
regarded throughout the trade. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


PRIME MAINE 
POTATO STARCH 


Aroostook Company Brand 


Highest 
Quality Strength 


White——-Minimum Moisture 


For Immediate or Deferred Shipments 
Carloads in Sacks at Lowest Market Price | 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. L 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Rome, Ga.—The affairs of the 
McLinn Mills have been placed in 
the hands of a creditors committee. 

Laurinburg, N. C.-The Prince, 
Waverly, Scotland, and Dixon Mills 
are curtailing production to three 
days a week. 


Ozark, Ala.——The Ozark Cotton 
Mills have been taken over by the 
First National Bank, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., as trustee. The plant is 
now closed. 


Jackson, Ga. — Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., engineers of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Boston, Mass., have been retained 
by the Pepperton Cotton Mills to 
render complete engineering ser- 
vices on a new steam plant for their 
mill. 


Cornelius, N. €.—The i160 new 
looms being installed in the Cornel- 
ius Cotton Mills are Nordray looms, 
built by the Hopedale Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milford, Mass., and are 
not the Draper looms from the 
Draper Corp., as recently reported 
through error. 


Charlotte, N, C.—Operatlions at the 
Stewart Mills are expected to begin 
by the latter part of June, accord- 
ing to W. R. Talliaferro Jr., head of 
the company. The plant formerls 
occupied by the Belbro Mills has 
heen leased and 50 looms for weav- 
ing silk and cotton and silk mix- 
tures will be installed. 


Middleton, Ga.—The Beaver Cot- 
ton Mills has been organized here to 
take over the plant of the Pitts Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Company and 
will operate it on cotton yarns for 
the electrical, mop and carpet 
trades, running carded yarns 2s to 
6s and possibly 8s to 12s. The mill 
will be operated by Frank W. Van 
Ness and associates, industrial engi- 
neers, of New York, with Frank G. 
Shinn as resident manager. 


Greenville, S. C.—Contract to build 
50 model operative houses for the 
Judson Mills adjacent to the auxil- 
iary plant of the company, which 
was formerly the Shambow Shuttle 
Company's home here, was awarded 
to J. Archie Willis & Co., contrac- 
tors of Greenville. The development 
will represent an investment of 
about $65,000. 

Work on building the home will 
begin about the middle of August, 
it was said. They will be of modern 
design and equipped with plumbing 
and electrical fixtures. Each will 
house one family. 

When completed they will be 
occupied by employees of the aux- 
iliary plant. This building is now 
being equipped with machinery for 
silk mixture weaving and is to be 
enlarge at once. It will operate as 
an auxiliary to the Judson Mills 
here, of which B. E. Geer, of this 
city, is president. 


Dalton, Ga.—Lockwood, Greene & Corinth, Miss—The Corinth Cot- 
Co., engineers of Atlanta, Ga., and ton Mills, organized here by J. D. 
Boston, Mass., have been retained Kennedy, general manager, have se- 
by the Dalton Hosiery Mills to ren- cured a building and are installing 
der engineering services on an ex- machinery for a daily capacity of 
tension to their present plant. about 2,000 pounds of 4s yarns. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, s. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 
company insurance Cost. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high yap A is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twistipg. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CRAS- L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, 8S. C. Atianta, Ga. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 


_ tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
— 10 woolens. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


Members Ameriean Society Landscape Architects 


EF. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village Complete To hic Surv 
Developments Designs, Planting Sire 
ks, Real Estate Subdivisions and Detail 
and Cemeteries ee. of Landseape 

Resort Hotels and Country Clube Cansiraaiian 


Engin 
Private Metates and Home Grounds Sewer Wales Develepmeat 
Largest Landseape Organization in the South 


Thursday, May 28, 1925. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Clinton, Tenn.—Construction work 
on the new plant of the Magnet Knit- 
fing Mills will be started at once. 
The mill will cost $300,000 and will 
produce full-fashioned hoisery. The 
building will be two stories and base- 
ment, 100x250 feet. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co.. of Greenville, S. €., are the 
engineers. 

The Magnet Knitting Mills now 
operate one mill here and another a! 
Coal Creek. W. R. Toms, secretary, 
has gone to Philadelphia and Read- 
ing to purchase the equipment. 


Fayetteville, N. C.—Schedules filed 
in the U. 8. District Court at Ral- 
eigh by Corley Mills, Inc., recently 
petitioned into bankruptcy, show 
liabilities of $228,089, consisting of 
State and county taxes, $3,600; se- 
cured claims, $16,322; and unsecured 
claims, $208,167. Assets of $584,371 
are as follows: Real estate, $60,730; 
mill buildings, $117,900; machinery 
and equipment, $338,569; tenements, 
$55,210; trucks, $41,545; supplies 
repair parts and pulleys, $2,425; 
cash on hand, $87; cash in banks, 
$1,660; open accounts (good), $599; 
open accounts (uncollectible), $1,- 
738, and sinking fund, $3,909. 


Anniston, Ala.—Announcement has 
been made here of the purchase of 
the plant and business of the Annis- 
ton Knitting Mills Company by A. B. 
W. Pruet, president of the Anniston 
National Bank at a price said to 
have been $206,000. The deal was 
consummated after a series of con- 
ferences between E. L. Field, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
knitting mills company, and Mr. 
Pruet. When operated at capacity 
the mills employ 250 workers and 
have a payroll averaging between 
$1,500 and $2,000 weekly. The plans 
of the new owners provide tha' 
there shall be no let down in opera- 
tion or curtailment of forces. Mr. 
Pruet announced that the mil! 
would continue operations at ful! 
capacity under the management o! 
Mr. Field. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The capita! 
stock of the Beaumont Manufactur- 
ing Company at Beaumont will be 
increased from $400,000 to $600,000. 
according to authority granted the 
local concern by W. P. Blackwell, 
Secretary of State. Petition for an 
increase in the capital stock had 
been made by the officials of the 
textile plant on the ground that the 
present capital stock is insufficien' 
and that an increase would be bene- 
ficial to the stockholders. 

A resolution voting to increase 
the capital stock was made at 
meeting of the stockholders may 19. 
after the directors had previously 
passed a resolution to that effect. 
The larger capital stock will be di- 
vided into 6,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 each. Of that number 
of shares 2,000 shares will be com- 
mon stock and 4,000 shares shall be 
first preferred stock, according '° 
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‘0 plans of the officers. The in- 
. case in the capital stock will be 
. ide by the issuance of 2,000 shares 
. first preferred stock of the par 
. jue of $100, it was cited. 


Dividends at ‘Spartanburg 


<partanburs, 8. C.—Directors ol 
or Southern cotton mill have yvot- 
the regular semi-annual divi- 
nds payable July 1. Total distri- 
tion amounts to a little over 
«00,000, of which the largest sing.e 
csayment is $170,000 by the Pacolet 
\ianufacturing Co. 

Directors of the Drayton Mills de- 
clared a dividend of 3% per cent 
on the $350,000 of preferred siock. 
\o action was taken on the com- 

The Monarch Mills at the anual 
jwieeting declared the regular 342 per 
cent dividend on the $3,000,000 com- 
mon stock and also 3% per cent on 
‘he $1,000,000 preferred stock. These 
are the same payments.as for the 
previous half year period. 

\ 5 per cent dividend was de- 
vlared by directors of the Pacolet 
\ianufaeturing Co., on the $2,000,000 
common stock and 3% per cent on 
ihe preferred stock. This is the 
sume rate as paid six months ago. 

At a meeting of directors of the 
spartan Mills, a 4 per cent dividend 
was declared which is the same as 
distributed Jan. 4. 

Stockholders of the Whitney Man- 
‘acluring Co., again failed to acl on 
the dividend, A year ago the com- 
pany paid 3% per cent on the com- 
non stock. 


Textile Courses for Mill 
Men 


Courses in yarn manufacturing, 
‘00m fixing, designing, fabric analy- 
‘is and textile calculations will be 
vlfered during the summer school 
Which will be held at the North 
Carolina State College from June 15 
'o July 24, 

The courses will be given in the 
textile School, and the subjects will 
arranged to cover as much 
“round as possible and in practical 
cinner, In this way a man who 
‘ishes ean take any special work; 
or eXample, on a ecard, or in fancy 

caving, loom fixing or designing 
“ich as leno. In this way he can 

Clalize on any subjeet. 

Special hours will be assigned for 

Study of each subject, but the 

‘| day will be spent in the Textile 

ool applying the principles given 

the class room. 

Che cost of the whole 


| course, 
‘hich will last six weeks, 


will be 
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|| Yave in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


| 

| 

| 
they are lighter and stronger, 

made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- | 
ng Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
pounds in freight on every 
. ipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards. 

we larproof, waterproof and clean. | 

}- Write for prices and samples. | 

‘Onvincing prices—Quick service. | 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


‘‘Made to Standard Serve to Standard”’ 


Check Straps, 

Dobby Straps, 

Lugs, Binders, 

Jack Straps, Parallel Straps, 
Friction Segments, etc. 


OAK LOOM LEATHERS 


Hold-ups, 


Bumpers, 


Ask your Supply House 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


$48.00. 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 4% Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Cotton Buying Agencies All Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


\ | 
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WOOD ROLLS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY Yy 
We can always quote to advantage = 
on ALL TYPES OF GUDGEON YY 

ROLLS, including Uf 


CLOTH ROLLS 
Q@Qoe LOOM TOP BEAMS Yi 
AS 
Z 
LL 
Ss 
Ss 
— 
= 


—NEW= BEDFORD, 
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Reliable H Ti Devices 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Charlotte 
Georgia North Carolina 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


27 


This ineludes board, 
registration and tuition. 
The work will be so arranged that 
“ person can spend the whole or a 
part of the six weeks as he finds 
convenient and necessary. 
For further information, 


address 


Thomas Nelson, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


April Spinning Shows 
Increase 


Washington, May 21.—Cotton spin- 
ning activity increased slightly in 
April, as compared with March this 
year and was much more marked 
than in April a year ago, the Census 
Bureau's monthly report today 
showed. Spinning activities reached 
100 per cent of single shift basis ca- 


pacity for the first time since June, 
1923. 
Active spindle hours for April to- 


taHled 8.518.142.398, or an average of 
2°5 per spindle in place, compared 
with 8,599.440.113. or an average of 
2°F for March, this year, and 6,769,- 
711.331. or an average of 179, for 
April last year. 

Spinning spindles in place 
30 numbered 37,804,653, of 
33.412.650 were active al 
during the month compared with 
37,809,876 in place March 31, this 
year, of which 33,225,182 were active 
at some time during the month, 37,- 
in place April 30, last year, 
of which 31,871,665 were active at 
some time during the month. 


April 
which 


some time 


~~ 
149.40; 


The average number of spindles 
operated during April was 37,799,611 
or at 100.0 per cent capacity single 
shift basis compared with 37,670,580 
or al 99.6 per cent capacity in March 
this year, and 30,177,468 or at 79.9 
per cent capacity in April last year. 
Cotton consumed during April to- 
talled 597,104 bales of lint and 59,036 
of linters, compared with 582,674 
and 58,845 of linters in March, this 
year, and 478,583 of lint and 42,080 
of linters in April, last year. 


Carpet and Rug Exports From 
Persia. 

Exports of canncha and rugs from 
Persia during 1924 showed a consid- 
erable increase over preceding years 
and amounted to 10,149,152 pounds, 
valued at $10,502,406. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 

Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co. 


Box 1212 Richmond, Va. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service. | 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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Winding and Finishing 
Viscose Yarns 
(Continued from Page 21 
is the cell drier, flat steam-heated 
cells arranged in tiers with free 
running rolls at the ends of the 
cells to allow for the fabric being 


passed through at the minimum 
lension. 
The ordinary wet finishing tins 


are suitable for some cloths, but, 
where a free full handle is required, 
they are not generally desirable. 

Viscose weft cloths usually re- 
quire more width allowance from 
the grey to the finished cloth than 
cotton or silk weft goods of a simi- 
lar character. The best results are 
obtained by allowing from 7% to 10 
per cent difference between the 
grey and finished width at the 
stenter. 

To soften and smooth some cloths 
cold calendering at a medium pres- 
sure is often a very useful final 
finish: it removes hardness and 
improves the cover. Hot calender- 
ing is not generally suitable for vis- 
cuse cloths except for highly glazed 
finishes, such as “Cire” finish, where 
the friction calendre is employed. 
Lining satins and similar fabrics 
may sometimes be improved by a 
light Schreiner calender finish. 

Fabrics of simpler construction, 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


such as viscose stripe shirtings and 
voiles may be given the ordinary 
stenter finish, but every care must 
be taken to avoid undue strain. This 
latter precaution is probabiy the 
most important one at this and 
every process, and cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon finishers. A 
little sacrifice in finished length will 
be found to be especially advantage- 
ous in this class of fabric, but if the 
goods have been woven and treated 
throughout without undue tension 
they do not present any difficulty 
to the experienced finisher. 

The ordinary mercerizing meth- 
ods are not applicable to viscose and 
cotton cloths. Caustic soda treat- 
ment at the strength usually em- 
ployed in mercerizing tends to dis- 
solve the viscose and to distinte- 
grate it very rapidly. A very few 
moments of immersion in caustic 
liquor at ordinary mercerizing 
strength is sufficient to deteriorate 
the fibre to such an extent as to 
render it unserviceable for ordinary 
wear. Dilute solutions of caustic 
soda, such as the 2 deg. Tw. used 
in the scouring, do not cause any 
deterioration, but with the use of 
stronger solutions the destructive 
properties increase pro ratio to the 
strength of the solution up to about 
20 deg. Tw. At this strength the 
deleterious action is at its maxi- 


mum, and stronger solutions do not 


appear to affect the fibre to quite 
the same extent. It is necessary to 
find new methods of mercerizing to 
overcome this defect, and some 
success has already been achieved. 
In the near future this should open 
another big field for the use of vis- 
cose, as the fibre is eminently suit- 
able for giving added brightness and 
effect to the large range of piece- 
mercerized fabrics already on the 
market at a much cheaper cost than 
silk. 

Embossed finishes require very 
special attention to prevent the cut- 
ting of the fibre by the roll, but as 
this type of finish is generally in the 
hands of specialists in the line, who 
are by this time thoroughly cogniz- 
ant of the danger, it is not of gen- 
eral interest to the ordinary textile 
finisher. 

It is, of course, obvious that these 
remarks on finishing can only be 
considered as a general guide, and 
it is not intended that the methods 
proposed should be adhered to so as 
to exclude experiment in other di- 
rections. Viscose is gradually being 
more and more used in every possi- 
ble kind of material; and having 
studied the characteristics of the 
fibre the finisher will have no diffi- 
culty in adapting and combining his 
processes to give the best result in 
a variety of fabrics—E. Smith in 
Manchester Guardian. 
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Curtailment Urged for 
Cotton Trade 


At a meeting of the Nations 
Council of American Cotton Manu 
facturers held in New York the fo! 
lowing resolution was adopted 
“That in the opinion of the Nations 
Council of American Cotton Manu 
facturers the only prompt ana e! 
ficient remedy for the present con 
dition of the cotton industry is in th 
curtailment of production.” 

The council is made up of repr: 
sentatives of the American and Na 
tional Cotton Manufacturers’ Assv 
ciation. 

Those present included the follow 
ing: 

Frank Hale, of Saco-Lowe| 
Shops; Stuart W. Cramer, presiden 
of the Cramerton Mills, Cramerto: 
Sed of Anderso: 
Williamstown and Calhoun, 8. t. 
Ward Thoron, treasurer of the Me:-. 
rmmack Manufacturing Compan, 
Lowell, Mass.; W. E. Garcelon, of th 
Arkwright Club, of Boston: Joh 
Rousmaniere, of Lawrence & Co 
Lee Rodman, presidént of the Ridl«\ 
Watts & Richard Reeves, ©: 
Hunter Manufacutring & Commis- 
sion Company; Thomas W. Slocun 
of Minot, Hooper & Co.; Harry | 
Meserve, secretary of the Nations 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associatio1 


(rossett. 


LO. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 
Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


or covered). 


SHUTTLES 


We make a specialty of 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain and automatic. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Manufactured By 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. | 
316 Hudson St., New York City | 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


Correspondence Selicited 


IL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catateg en Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 


weaving. It is meeting every 


requirement with entire satis- 


faction. 
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Robert Amory, of Amory, Browne 
& Co.: Morgan Butler, of the Bul- 
ler Mills, New Bedford and president! 
of the National Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; W. Frank Shove, 
of the Pocasset Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fall River; R. B. Lowe, presi- 
dent of the Parkhill Manufactur- 
ing Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Albert Green Duncan, of Boston; J. 
Arthur Atwood, treasurer of the 
Wauregan Co., Wauregan, Conn.; C. 
F. Broughton, treasurer of the Wam- 
sutta Mills, New Bedford. 

Other matters discussed covered 
the whole range of the cotton goods 
situation, Among the _ subjects 
taken up was one of collecting cot- 
ion goods statistics in a national! 
way to serve as a closer guide to 
production and merchandising. 


Liverpool to Use Universal 
Cotton Standards 


The Liverpool Cotton Association 
has cancelled its notice of with- 
drawal from the universal cotton 
standards agreement and has signed 
the supplemental agreement pro- 
viding for the use of the universal 
standards, according to cable ad- 
vices from Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department 
of Agriculture. This action on the 
part of the Liverpool Association 
assures the use of universal stand- 
ards in international trade. The 
cotton committee of the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, Manchester, which is not a 
party to the supplemental agree- 
ment, passed an unanimous resolu- 
tion recommending that the Feder- 
ation take action similar to that 
taken by Liverpool. 

Amendments looking toward the 
legislation of the agreements and 
various suggestions to insure the 
smooth working of the whole 
scheme were unanimously approved 
at the conference of the signatories 
to the agreement held at London, 
May 20. The proposal providing for 
a two-year standard instead of re- 
quiring that the standard be pre- 
pared annually was also unani- 
mously approved, and it was agreed 
that the next meeting for the prep- 
aration of key sets be held in March. 
1927. 


Cotton Goods Exports Show 
Gain 


Washington—For the second con- 
secutive month, exports of cotton 
cloth in April registered a 60 per 
cent increase, compared with the 
corresponding month of 1924, ac- 
cording to preliminary statistics an- 
hounced by the Department of Com- 
merce. As in March, every charac- 
ter of cotton cloth shared in the 
improvement. 

Exports of other cotton manufac- 
tures also inereased as compared 
with April of last year, while ship- 
ments of raw cotton continued their 
steady advance. 

Exports of other cotton manufac- 
tures last month were valued at 
$14,284 000, compared with $10,299,- 


in April, 1924, the statistics 
Show. 
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Cotton cloth exports in April to- 
talled 52,377,000 square yards, valued 
at $8,244,000, compared with 32,621,- 
000 square yards valued at $5,654,- 
000, in the same month last year. 

Cotton duck shipments totalled 
1,173,000 square yards, valued af 
$477,000, last month, compared with 
74,000 square yards, valued at 
$346,000 in April, 1924. 


Other Cotton Cloths. 


Of other cotton cloths, exports of 
unbleached totalled 9,895,000 square 
yards, valued at $1,206,000 compar- 
ed with 7,155,000 square yards, val- 
ued at $927,000; bleached, 9,432,000 
square yards, valued at $1,388,000, 
compared to 6,065,000 square yards, 
valued at $967,000; printed, 12,557,- 
000 square yards, valued at $1,648,- 
000; compared to 7,111,000 square 
yards, valued at $1,019,000 piece 
dyed; 10,651,000 square yards, valued 
at $1,953,000; compared to 6,743,000 
square yards, valued at $1,415,000; 
and yarn dyed, 8,666,000; compared 
to 4,370,000 square yards, valued at 
$978,000. 


Yarn and Raw Cotton. 


Exports of carded yarn almost 
trebled, compared with April, 1924; 
while shipments of combed yarn 
doubled. Thread exports decreased. 
Cotton hosiery increased slightly. 

April shipments of raw cotton 
were 472,555 bales, valued at $60,- 
904,455; compared to 320,774 bales, 
valued at $48,590,718, in the same 
month last year. 


U. S. Imports of Specified kinds of 
Cotton Cloth. 


United States imports of specified 
kinds of cotton cloth through the 
customs districts of New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San 
Francisco during April, 1925, totall- 
ed 8,252,837 square yards, valued at 
$1,914,295, compared with 14,072,484 
square yards, worth $3,074,368, for 
the previous month and 14,631,196 
square yards, with a value of §$2,- 
939,216, during March, 1924. The 
total for April, 1925, is the lowest 
figure recorded since the tabulation 
of these imports was begun in 
March, 1924. The previous low was 
registered in August, 1924, and the 
high mark in December, 1924. 


British Trade in Silk Manufactures. 


Imports of silk manufactures into 
Great Britain during the first quar- 
ter of 1925 showed an increase of 
£2,600 over the aggrevate value for 
the corresponding period of 1924. 
Exports for the same period de- 
creased by about £61,000 to an ag- 
gregate of £414,678. Imports pf 
thrown silk amounted to 38,800 
pounds, compared with 336 a year 
ago—the average price rising slight- 
ly. Imports of spun silk yarn also 
increased extensively but the aver- 
age import price per pound was 
exactly one-half that of last year. 
Piece goods imports showed an in- 
crease of 38 per cent in quantity 
and 27 per cent in value. Receipts 
of this class from the United States 
totalled 102,409 square yards, com- 
pared with 64,304 for the 1924 pe- 
riod. — Alfred Nutting, Consular 
Clerk, London, April 29. 
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The Great 
Spot Cotton Basin 


States east of the Mississippi pro- 
duced 2,467,000 bales of cotton in 1873, 
practically all of it being shipped north 
or exported. 


Half a century later production to- 
taled 4,369,000 bales. And southern 
mills consumed all but 360,000 bales, 
which were shipped north or exported. 


West of the Mississippi production 
is even heavier and the bulk of the 
huge crop is exported through Galves- 
ton and Houston. Hence the supply at 
this great concentration center far 
exceeds that at any point in any land. 


Texas or western cotton is repre- 
sented by the contract of the Chicago 
Cotton Market. Delivery is made at 
Galveston or Houston. Chicago quo- 
tations represent world values for 
cotton. 


The Chicago contract offers many 
advantages to merchant, shipper and 
spinner. Write the Cotton Registrar, 
Chicago Board of Trade, for full infor- 
mation. 


Literature descriptive of the Chicago : 


Board of Trade, the world center of | 
grain trade, may also be had on re- | 


quest. | 


THE CHICAGO 
BOARD TRADE 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


‘BUCKETS SET LOOSELY OUTLET | 
IN RECESS—NO PINS 
BOLTS OR SPRINGS 


INTAKE 


REVOLYINC 
PISTON | 


J SPRINGS OR 
ADJUSTMENTS 


CONTACT LIGHT- 
BUCKETS 
BY CENTRIFUGAL FORCE 
TAKING UP WEAR AUTOMATICALLY 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps Built To Your Specifications 
Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily 
Slasher and dye house pumps, because 
particular work they have to do 
They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable 
are equipped with ‘“‘monel metal’’. shafting The 


serving the 
they are 


textile industry as 
built to specification for the 


and may be either solid 
lining. All size pumps 
quality of Bronze used in 


handling sizing compounds is such that it is resistant to the acids in 
starches 
Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorparates in its design the Blackmer 


of automatic- 
assures you 


Principlh 
ment 
cost 


take-u} -for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
a long Hfe of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, heid there by centrifugal force. As wear 
oceurs this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP (Co. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteen principal cities 


juncture 


TRADE MARK 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
|| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON .MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ROCKFORD ILL .U.S&S.4.A. 


Thomas Grate Bars 
PAY FOR THEMSELVES—MANY TIMES OVER 


Mr. W. L. Phillips, Supt. Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
writes: 
“W-S-D Grate Bars have more than paid for themselves, many 


limes over. 


“My tireman has been on the job for twenty- four years and is 
now getting old and ready to pass out. He ree ently made this 
st; itement: 

‘If these Grate Bars had been put in twenty-four years ago, 
I would be able to live ten years longer. 
“We highly recommend your shaking grates.” 


Decreasing the fuel consumption, increasing the steam supply, 
and making the fireman's job easier, are combined features well 
worth your consideration. Let us give you the full story of HOW 
and WHY. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


Problems Connected With 
Oil Spraying Raw Cotton 


Continued from Page 14) 


more difficult to en- 
mixture to peneirate 
the yarn, or whether there is no 
appreciable difference. 

If would seem logical that an add- 
Lion of one percent of oil to the four 
per cent which is already present 

in other words, increasing the pro- 

lective wax and oil film twenty-live 
per cent) must result in greater 
repulsion to size mixtures. In fact 
in view of this probable increase in 
the protective film against moisture 
absorption by the fiber, one mighi 
assume that there would be a big 
reduction in the efficieney of humid- 
ification. 

In discussing the merits and faults 
of the various oils which might be 
usea for the purpose of spraying 
cotton, I wish to first suggest thal 
any petroleum oils or mineral oils 
would no doubt repel the size mix- 
tures more than more easily emulsi- 
fied oils. We might try to eliminate 
what would seen to be the most sat- 
isfactory lubricant to use for the 
purpose of spraying, and the ideal 
properties required to be possessed 
by such an oil, admitting at this 
that such lubrication be 
useful and necessary in the earlier 
stages of cotton manufacture. 

1 believe that the ideal properties 
for such an oil would be as foilows: 

1. It must lubricate efficiently. 

2. It must not repel moisture. 

It must allow penetration of the 


makes if even 
able the size 


4. It must not defeat the efficreney 
of the humodifiers. 

>. It must be perfectly stainless. 

6. It must be saponifiable and 
easily removed’ by the bleacher. 

7. It must not affect dyeing. 

I do not believe that there are 
any petroleum oils, vegetable oils, 
nor animal oils that will conform to 
these requirements entirely. 

It might be that the process of oil 
spraying could be utilized not only 
to lubricate the cotton, pul also to 
assist im the penetration of the size 
mixture in the later process of siz- 


ing, by using a sulphonated oil for 
the lubricant. Sulphonated oil has 
very lubricating qualities, and would 
undoubtedly funetion equally as 
well in this direction as any other 
eleaginous lubricant. At the same 


time, it would not 
from the humidifiers 
ble in water and to a certain exten! 
hygroscopic), and when the yarn 
reached the size box, it would readi- 
ly mix or emulsify with the size, 
and not repel penetration. In fael, 
its presence in close contact with 
the already present natural wax 
might even facilitate the the emul- 
sification of that wax, and render il 
more open to penetration by the size 
mixture. Thus it might serve two 
purpose, lubrication in the mani- 
pulations of spinning, and as an 
assistant to the size mixture in 
emulsifying the natural wax of the 
cotton and facilitating penetration. 
Further, when the cloth prepared 
from this cotton reached the bleach- 
er and finisher, the presence of the 
sulphonated oil as the lubricant 
would not be detrimental in remov- 


repel moisture 
it being solu- 
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ing the impurities preparatory to 
bleaching, in that it would be readi- 
ly removed in the kiers. Also there 
would be no difficulty to be met with 
if the fabrics were to be dyed. 

[I have proceeded rather more 
rapidly than I intended, il having 
heen my intention to say a few worus 
regarding the various oils, and their 
affect in such a process as we are 
discussing. The oils which have 
been and are still being used in oil- 
ing wool can be divided into two 
classes: 

|. Unsaponifiable. 

Saponifiable. 

In the former classification may De 
included mineral oils, or petroleum 
oils, other unsaponifiable hydrocar- 
hon oils, and some natura! unsaponi- 
fiable waxes. In the latter classili- 
eation and animal, fish and vegetable 
and these latter can be subdi- 
vided into three further divisions: 

A1. Drying oils. 

A2. Semi-drying oils. 

A3. Non-drying oils. 

In discussing class 1, unsaponili- 
able oils or mineral oils, may be 
said that as lubricants these oils are 
invariably satisfactory. Also in ap- 
plying an oil of this class in a finely 
divided state to textile fibers there 
no danger of oxidation and suse- 
quent heating, followed by spontan- 
eous' combustion, no matter how 
much of the oil be present in the 
fiber. 

I might state here, that in the 
quantity in which this oil spray is at 
present suggested to be used—one 
per cent on the cotton—there is lit- 
lle or no danger of heating and 
spontaneous combustion, no matter 
what oil be used, there being insuffi- 
cient present to cause such a reac- 

These two advantages in the use 
of unsaponifiable petroleum oils are 
very much outbalanced by the dis- 
advantages of their being very re- 
pellant to moisture, and that when 
arriving at the size box would be 
more difficult to emulsify than 
would other saponifiable oils. The 
greatest disadvantage in the use of 
mineral oils, and in fact, the reason 
which should prohibit their use al- 
iogether is that it is practically im- 
possible to remove them .al the 
bleachery. This objection also ap- 
plies to its use as ‘a size ingredient. 
Being unsaponifiable, it is unaffect- 
ed by the detergents used in the 
bleachery, unless a very vigorous 
lreatment be given, which tenders 
ithe fabrie considerably. Also there 
is great risk of mineral oil stains, 
and when the fabric is to be dyed 
the dye may not take evenly due to 
the presence of this oil. Then the 
presence of this unsaponifiable oi! 
in addition to that contained natur- 
ally by the cotton, increases the 
difficulty of ramoving these natura! 


oils, 


waxes, and makes emulsification 
more or less impossible. I believe 
that mineral oil can only be safely 


used on goods which are to remain 
unbleached. 

Passing to the oils in Class 2, the 
saponifiable oils, it may be first said 
that there is little or no risk to be 
run in regard to being unable to 
remove them, as the detergents 
saponify them, or thoroughly emul- 
sify them. and they are easily 
washed out. In fact, they assist, 


‘a 4 
| 
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though not as much as would sul- 
phonated oil. Oleines, or pure faity 
acids, are also used to lubricate woo! 
on account of the ease of saponify- 
ing them with weak alkalis. and 
thus washing them out. 

A disadvantage in the use of the 
majority of vegetable oils is that 
when they are ina fine state of divi- 
sion (as they would be when sprayed 
on cofton fiber) and exposed to the 
air they rapidly become rancid, or 
absorb oxygen, cause heating, and 
lire spontaneously. The  rancidity 
would be objectionable from the 
point of view of the odor, while the 
firing would be absolutely danger- 
ous. As previously stated, the 
amount of oil necessary to cause the 
‘fatter would have to be considerabiy 
more than one per cent on the cot- 
fon, no matter what kind of vege- 
table oil were used. 


In using animal and vegetabl« 
oils and fats in sizing, and though 
they are in a fine state of division 
on the yarn, rancidity is prevented 
by the protective film of starch. 
which prevents the contact of air 
with the finely divided oil or fal, 
and thus prevents the occurrence of 
ihe rancidity. Oxygen is necessary 
for the start of the tatter. 

Sprayed on the raw cotton, and 
with no protective air-tight film of 
starch rancidity would set in, and 
fhe odor at least would be vers 
objectionable, apart from other bad 
aects, 

The sub-divisions of these sapon- 
ifiable oils was made for the rea- 
son that some of the oils are more 
liab’e to oxidize and cause heating 
than others. Sub-division Al, under 
which is classed the drying oils, has 
a typical example in linseed oil, and 
which is undoubtedly the bes! 
known drying oil. It has the prop- 
erty of rapidly absorbing oxygen 
and drying info an impervious filin, 
whieh property is made use of by 
iis use in the manufacture of paints. 

Such oils as linseed, when in con- 
tact with fibrous material, will rap- 
lly oxidize, and if in sufficient 
quantity will generate enough healt 
‘0 burst into flames. Of course, one 
per cent on the cotton would be in- 
-ufficient to cause this, but never- 
theless, such oils would be danger- 
ous to have in contact with cotton 
in aomill,. This eliminates drving 
Oils as being useless for the purpose 
of oil spraying. 

sub-division 2, the semi-drying 
Oils can be eliminated for the same 
reason, their having similar proper- 
lies in a lesser degree to the drying 
oils. A typieal example of a semi- 
urying oil is cottonseed oil. 

Some of the oils classed under 
sub-division 3, the non-drying oils, 
Of which olive oil. peanul oil, tallow, 
tallow oil, and lard oil are examples 
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would probably be very satisfactory 
for oil spraying, an dprobably litte 
rancidity would be met with. How- 
ever, no doubt their price would be 
prohibitive. While that would all 
be easily and perfectly removed in 
the bleachery, there would siill be 
the repellance of these oils to the 
size mixture, although they would 
emulsify more readily than would 
mineral oils, 

Of the sulphonated oils, I believe 
that a less viscous sulphonated oil 
than castor oil, such sulphonated 
corn oil or peanut oil would be mos! 
advantageous to use in thal they 
would spray more efficiently and be 
easier to handle in every way. 

Returning to my suggestion re- 
garding the use of sulphonated oil, 
I believe that this would be the ideal! 
lubricant to use, not necessarily in 
ifs most concentrated form, bul pos- 
sible as a fifty per cent solution, 
when it would be sufficientiy limp d 
spray efficiently. 

Where one per cent of 100 per cent 
oil had previously been tried two 
per cent-of this 50 per cent solution 
could be sprayed on, the greater 
volume ensurme more even and 
thorough distribution through the 
raw stock. Some of the moisture 
contained in this fifty per cent sol- 
tion of sulphonated oil would pro- 
bably evaporate after having been 
deposited on the fiber, leaving a 
more concentrated oil, but neverthe- 
less, there would be no drying in the 
sense that linseed oil drys, or forma- 
tin of a film that would be repellant 
fo moisture, 

There would be no detrimental et- 
fect to humidification, the oil being 
livzroscopie to a certain extent, 
would probably enable the cotton 10 


absorb even more than its quota of 


moisture. It lubricating qualit es 
would be as good as those of any 
ether oils. 

When the perpared yarn reache:l 
the size box for sizing, there would 
be no waterproofing effect, no re- 
pulsion of the starch mixture, and 
the sulphonated oil would = readils 
ntermix With the size mixture, and 
© some extent probably emulsify 
the natural waxes, thus probably 
giving more efficient adhesion of the 
starch mixture to the surface of the 
liber. 

Then, on arriving al. the bleachery 
there would be no difficulty in its 
emoval along: with the sizing in- 
gredients, before bleaching. Its 
presence, in fact, would facilitiic 
he removal of the other size mater- 
‘als in the yarn. 

In conclusion | must admit thal 
1 believe that there are very great 
possibilities in this oil spraying 
process, and that sulphonated 
will be found to be the most satis- 
factory and safe lubricant to use for 
his purpose, 


Test This NEW Bigger Blower 


in your own plant before you buy 


Portable Electric 


BLOWER 


is designed specially to ciean larwe loonis and other textile machinery where 
lint accumulates. Equipped with NORMA Precision Ball bearings. 

It will also blow the dust quickly and thoroughly out of motors, switch- 
boards, etc., preventing ‘“‘shorts’’ and “burn oeuts,"’ and reducing fire risks 

According to Armour Institute tests, the CADILLAC Model G produces 
a pressure of 21% inches of water, easily the strongest of any machine of 
this type. Write today for information regarding this latest improvement 
in industrial. cleaning machinery. 


CLEMENTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
621 Fulton Street, Chicago 


The New Ball Bearing 
CADILLAC 


CALL ON US 


Whenever you have any problem or dif- 
ficulty in connection with dye-house 
equipment, we invite you to call freely 
on our more than fifty years accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience. Iilus- 
trated literature sent free on request. 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES * PENNSYLVANIA 


Shedding at the loom is not a necessary evil. Sizol 
practice will eliminate much of it, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in Americx 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes. Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Taylor Kier Pilers and Rolando Kier and 
Tank Automatic Bleach 


Ten tons per day or 150,000 yards one unit Permanent 


white. The mist delicate fabrics undisturbed as from the 
loom in the bleached. dyed and finished state. Cut on over- 
head. chemicals und labor, 50 per cent. Also special cold 


bleach demonstrated for colors. The same process is appli- 
calle for smal warp and chain bleacheries. 

The Taylor Special Process. Patented 1914. 
installed in Union Bleachery, Kerr Bleachery, Ware Shoals, 
Pacific Mills. (North and South), Dutchess Bleachery, 
LincoIn Bleuchery, Arnold Print Works and many others. 


Chas. Taylor 


P. O. Box 715 Charlotte, N. C. 


Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Sole Makers 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Duplex 
Carding Device 
(HARDMAN’S PATENT) 


Can Be Applied to Any Make of Revolving 
Flat Card 


The object of this appliance is to remove motes, 
leaf, short fibres and foreign substances from the 
cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and Flat 
Clothing. 


The removal of these foreign substances from 
the cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and 
Flats increases the life of the Card Clothing. 


The Cylinder, Doffer and Flat strips taken from 
a Card which has this Duplex Device applied can 
be put back into the regular mixing. 


This Device has no high speed parts to wear, it 
is simple in construction and operation, and con- 
sequently requires very little attention. 


Write for special Bulletin. 


Its 


Over 5000 of these Devices are in 
Successful Operation 


Simplicity will appeal to you. 
Durability will impress you. 
Results will convince you. 


Sole Licensees 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atianta, Ga. 
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U. S. Retains Cotton 
Supremacy 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the boll weevil account for the re- 
maining fluctuation in total yield. 

Officially, the Department of Ag- 
riculture has nothing to say this 
year about the contemplated prob- 
able acreage, because a law passed 
at the 1924 session of Congress pro- 
hibits it from making “intentions to 
plant” reports in regard to cotton. 
Private reports, however, estimate 
that the cotton acreage will be in- 
creased about 4 to 6 per cent Over 
that of 1924. 


What the boll weevil will do in 
1925 is important. There is an im- 
pression among farmers that the 
temperature of the past winter has 
been sufficiently low to control the 
boll weevil. This view is not held 
by many experts in the Department 
of Agriculture. Careful studies in- 
dicate that these temperatures have 
not been low enough; and that vio- 
lent fluctuations of temperature 
have not occurred often enough to 
prevent serious damage the next 
season in case the rainfall should 
be abundant during the coming 
summer. Apparently very cold win- 
ter weather kills many weevils, buf 
the insects breed so rapidly in wet 
summer weather that their winter 
casualties may he discounted to 
some extent. 

Studies made by the department 
in March indicated that about an 
average number of weevils would 
probably emerge from hibernation 
in the Southern States. From Ala- 
bama westward, however, a lighter 
infestation was expected to prevail, 
on the average, with the possible 
exception of the extreme Gulf Coast 
regions. Later studies upheld these 
conclusions, Records indicate that 
up to April 15 the average total 
survival of boll weevils near College 
Station, Tex., in the years 1906-1907- 
1908 was 5.2 per cent. The survival 
which had emerged by April 15. this 
year was 4.6 per cent. These figures 
were obtained by putting weevils in 
cages and observing the number 
that survived the winter. They in- 
dicated that the survival was at 
least approaching a normal one. 


North Carolina Labor Laws 
Are Enforced 


Continued from Page 7) 


that for every clfild under 16 years 
of age employed in tobacco facto- 
ries, there are one hundred and six- 
teen adults, and instead of increas- 
ing the number of children has 
materially decreased. 

Investigations of 1925 indicate 
that less than one-half of the vio- 
lations, under 14 years, previously 
reported, will be found. The irreg- 
ularities and violations, however, of 
14 and 15-year-old children indicate 
about one-third less than previous- 
ly reported. This would suggest 
that the public is becoming edu- 
cated and acquainted with the reg- 
ulations and requirements of child 
labor and that they are abiding by 
its provisions. 

It can be stated without fear of 
contradiction that no State has 
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made more deliberate plans or car- 
ried them to a more successful con- 
clusion in securing the facts con- 
cerning the children employed in 
its borders than North Carolina. 
The survey of children 14 and 15 
years of age, ascertaining the num- 
ber, sex and color, and vocations in 
employment, was completed first. In 
August a survey was completed of 
the boys 12 and 13 years of age, 
employed during vacations with the 
same results. Immediately follow- 
ing the amendment of the child 
labor law, another survey was made 
which determined that the few boys 
employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries had been re- 
moved according to this act, and 
the facts obtained have been care- 
fully tabulated and published. 
Why these statements are made 
tending to disparage the industrial 
situation in North Carolina, it is 
difficult to say. No State has devel- 
oped a more effective program of 
child labor enforcement than this 
State now has under the present 
form of administration. 
Constructive criticism is always 
helpful. Criticism based upon error 
or distorted reports is destined to 
defeat the very ends of any good 
legislation. Persons responsible fcr 
the reckless dissemination of such 
material will certainly be demanded 


to present facts or show their in- 


consistency to the cause they pre- 
tend to champion. 


Italian Exports of Wool Cloth 
Increasing. 


The wool manufacturing industry 
of Italy centers around the city of 
Biella. There were 17 per cent 
more spindles in this city in 1924 
than in 1921 and 4,350 kilos (kilo 
equals 2.2046 pounds) of combed 
yarn were produced. This amount 
was approximately one-third of the 
total output of Italy. 


New Du Pont Dye. 

The Daestuff Department of BE. L. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company has 
just placed on the market a new 
chrome green, known as Pontach- 
rome Green G, to take the place oi 
Pontachrome Green GLO, which wil! 
he discontinued. It is bluer than 
Pontachrome Green GLO, but very 
similar in properties as well as in 
strength. Pontachrome Green G can 
be applied as a straight color or can 
be used in combinations to produce 
browns, grenes or olives, and es- 
pecially in mixtures to produce 
b'acks that leave silk effects un- 
stained. 


Heavy Losses on Ginghams. 


As an example of how serious 
conditions were during 1924 for the 
cotton mills, the statements of two 
large Eastern gingham mills just 
published, well illustrate against 
what unfortunate conditions they 
struggled. One of these mills of 
about 150,000 spindles, operated for 
the full year at an average of 33 
per cent of capacity—the other, 4 
mill of about 115,000 spindles, at 44 
per cent of capacity. Needless to 
say, the loss in each case was iD 
the neighborhood of $%750,000,000.— 
Market Comment. 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
jpusiness. Over thirty years ac- 
ive praclice. Experienced, per- 
-<onal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 

SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 


suite 34N.U. Washington, D. 


VAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Rend in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
tute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


TEXTILE 


“Free INSOLUBLE 


Loom Reeds 


Greensboro Reed Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


GREEN 
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Colored Goods Association 
Meets 


A meeting of the Colored Goods 
Manufacturers, Association was 
held. at Greensboro, N. C., on Tues- 
day night. The meeting was held 
primarily to consider plans for 
making an elaborate display of fin- 
ished cotton goods at the Carolinas 
Exposition in Charlotte next Sep- 
tember. It is planned to focus at- 
tention on the South, especially 
the Carolinas. In addition to a 
mere exhibit of goods the idea will 
be further carried out by a display 
of dresses made from fabrics pro- 
duced in this section and displayed 
by living models. 


Invitations were extended to a 
number of prominent manufactur- 
ers who are not members of the 
Colored Goods Association. Jobbing 
interests were represented by Nor- 
man H. Johnston, secretary of the 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods As- 
sociation. The meeting was also at- 
tended by a delegation of leading 
textile machinery men from Char- 
lotte. 


Cotton Cloth Imports 
Decline 


Washington, D. C.—Imports of 
cotton cloths registered another 
sharp decline during April, and for 
the first time in many months even 
receipts of unbleached shared in this 
decline, according to figures releas- 
ed by the Department of Commerce. 

Imports of cotton manufacturers 
last month were valued at $6,456,000, 
compared with $3,147,000, in April, 
iv24. Cotton cloth imports agegre- 
galed 9,639,000 square.vards, valued 
at $2,377,000 compared with 15,515,- 
000 square yards, valued at $3,412,- 
000 in the same month last year. 


For Ten-Month Period. 


For the 10 months ended. with 
April total cotton cloth imports az- 
gregate 143,486,000 square yards, 
compared to 174,987,000 in the cor- 
responding period last year. 

While other cotton cloths have 
been decreasing for some months, 
April is the first month to disclose a 
decline in imports of the unbleach- 
ed, which last month were 6,428,000 
‘quare yards, compared to 9,140,000 
in April, 1924. 

Imports of bleached last month 
were 493,000 square. yards, compared 
to 650,000, and of the colored, 2,718,- 
000 square yards, compared to 5, 
123,000. 


Cotton Gloves and Hosiery. 


Imports of cotton gloves dec ined 
to 57,000 dozen pairs from 111,000 
dozen, and cotton hosiery deciined to 
39,000 dozen pairs from 52,000 dozen. 
Laces and embroideries also declin- 
ed, 

Domestic exports of wool manu- 
factures last month were valued at 
$464,000, compared to $463,000 tu 
April, 1924, the statistics of the de- 
partment show. Exports of silk 
manufacturers were valued al §$1,- 
967,000, compared to $1,072,000. Ex- 
ports of rayon manufacturers were 
valued at $861,000, compared to 
516,000. 


Are Uour Looms 


Working at Top Speed ? 


Think twice before you answer ‘“‘yes”. If you are not 
placing your weavers on a strictly competitive basis— where 
they know each hour the record of the previous hour—your 
output is not 100%, simply because you do not offer them 
an incentive to display their natural American trait of 
beating the other fellows production, as well as beating 
their own previous record. 


OO 


Pick Counters 


on every loom records, pick by pick, the output of every 
operator. The figures are indisputable, the weaver knows 
it and knows that you know it. 

Pay by the pick and realize actual value for wages paid. 


Have you our booklet “‘The Advantages of Paying 
by the Pick’’? 


The 


OT Co. 


193 Chaplin St. 


Southern Representative 
W. A. Kennedy, 1106 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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We want your patronage. Write, wire, or tele- 
phone for prices. We'll be glad to serve you. 
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Domestic Production Of 
Rayon 


Continued from Page 8) 


skeins creates for the artificial-silk 
consumers uncertainty as to the be- 
havior of the yarn spun by manu- 
facturers who permit such a greai 
variation. Only by testing and ex- 
perimentation can the consumer be- 
come aware of the general run and 
particular characteristics of a brand. 
Although small deviation in size 
have no satisfactory results, consid- 
erable irregularity in the size of 
skeins results in difficulties in wind- 
ing, streakiness in the dyeing _pro- 
cess, breakage in the loom, and a 
lack of uniformity in the product. 
Standardization of a permissible 
deviation for artificial-silk yarns, 
classified by process of manufacture 


and by size groups, would be of 


value to the consumer since it is 
obvious that the effect, for instance, 
of a 10 or 15 point variation is con- 
siderably more serious in the case 
of yarn of fine construction than in 
the case of a coarse yarn, such as a 
400-denier. For this reason dealers 
and manufacturers consuming arti- 
ficial silk will probably demand in 
the future thal spinners fix the 
range of deviation of various sizes 
of yarns within limits and designate 
the average variation on the label 
of the yarn. Only in this way can 
accurate comparison be made of tine 
varns of various manufacturers. An 
advanee in this direction has al- 
ready been made by one manufac- 
furer who produces skeins of a con- 
stant yardage with the denierage 
ascertained by testing. 
Grades, 

Not only has no standard of per- 
missible variation in the labeled size 
of artificial-silk yarn been drawn up, 
but strietly defined specifications 
for market grades have up to ths 
time not been determined. The oul- 
pul of the producers is classified in- 
(0 four grades—A, B, C, and inferior 

but these eategories represen! 
merely the grading of each manufac- 
‘urer according to standards adopt- 
ed by him. They do not represent 
the measurement of quality in re- 
lation to a standardized system of 
classification such as has been rec- 
ommended but not yet generall, 
adopted for the natural silk trade 
by the Silk Association of America. 
Because of this lack of definite mar- 
ket requirements, it is apparent that 
(fferences exist in the yarns of the 
same labeled grade produced by dif- 
ferent manufaeturers, and the A 
srade of one manufacturer may pos- 
sess no more merit than the B quali- 
'y of another. The consumer is 
therefore dependent. on the reputa- 
ion of the manufacturer for a satis- 
factory product. A theoretically 
perfect skein may be looked upon 
as One which is a continuous un- 
broken thread, characterized by (1) 
“venness, or the absence of very 
‘oarse or very tender filaments: (2) 
uniformity of color; (3) proper dye 
reactions; (4) uniformity of twist: 
») Cleanness, or freedom reeling de- 
‘ects such as nibs, slugs, split 


threads, loops, tangled fibers, and 
(6) permancy of product 


due to removal of the free acid 
Lraces. 


fuzziness; 
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Development of Processes. 

Artificial silk as a textitle fiber is 
an industrial development of the 
twentieth century. First patented 
in France in 1884 by Count de Char- 
donnet, more than a decade of ex- 
perimentation elapsed before a yarn 
of sufficient intrinsic value to war- 
rant manufacture on a large com- 
merical scale was produced. There 
followed a series of patents, some 
of which. like those of Lehner and 
Du Viver, were mere improvements 
of the pioneer invention.. The Char- 
donnet, or nitrocellulose process, as 
it is frequently called, has been pro- 
moted most extensively in France 
and Belgium. The French pateni of 
Depeissis in 1890 and the essentially 
identical one obtained by Pauly im 
Germany in 1897, introduced, on the 
other hand, a new process) the cup- 
rammonium. This method, with 
which are associated also the names 
of Bronnert, Urban, Linkmeyer, 
Thiele, and others, was most highly 
developed in Germany. As a result 
of the acute shortage and high 
prices of the raw materials used for 
the cuprammonium process during 
the World War, it has largely given 
way to a rival method—the viscose 
This third process was 
evolved in England by Stearn, Cross, 
Bevan, and Beadle, and placed on a 
successful manufacturing basis by 
the firm of Samuel Courtauld & Co. 
at Coventry in 1905. The viscose 
process is the one which has come 
lo the fore in the last decade, and 
which is most generally used in the 
industry throughtout the world. 
The fourth and most recent develop- 
ment in the technology of artificiai- 
silk production is the cellulose ace- 
fate process, perfected in Enzland 
by the Swiss chemists Henri and 
Camille Dreyfus, as a result of ex- 
periments in the salvaging of the 
ace‘ate used during the war as a 


process. 


“dope or varnish for: airplane 
wings. 


The various processes are basical- 
lv similar in their mechanical as- 
pects but differ in the chemical re- 
action with which they are associ- 
ated. The Chardonnet, cupram- 
monium, and viscose processes, 
white employing different solvents, 
vield an ultimate product essentially 
similar in chemical properties. The 
silk manufactured by these three 
processes is a hydrated form otf 
cellulose; that is to say, the original 
cellulose modified into a different 
physical form by the cycle of chem- 
ical treatments to which it has been 
subjected. The acetate process, on 
the other hand, producing a. finished 
silk which is an ester,? has chemical 
properties which distinguish it in a 
marked degree from the other cellu- 
lose silk products. 

World Production. 


Before the war Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, and Belguim 


were the principal countries with 
an exportable surplus of artificial 
silk. Sinee the war, consumption 
in these countries,with the excep- 
lion of Belguim, has kep! pace with 
production, and in the last few years 
has increased at an even greater 


6 In Europe it is quite common to find 
factories producing artificial silk by other 
processes employing the viscose process 
also, at least provisionally or as a sub- 
sidiary line. 

7 Worden. E. C., Nitrocellulose Indus- 
try. Vol. II, p. 1082. 
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Fibre Silk Weaving 
At Its Best 


Fibre silk is undoubtedly one of the most difficult 
of fillings to handle. 


To have it at its best the shuttle must be provided 
against “fluffing off” and the eye must have the 
required tension—a tension at once adjustable to 
the various counts. Investigate the Williams’ 
improved eye for this work—in your own weave 
room under your own particular conditions—its 
performance will be a Revelation. 


The J. H. Williams 


“‘The Shuttle People’’ 


Co. 


MILLBURY, 


Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C.., 
Southe®n Repyesentative 


Meeting The Demand 


There is always a market for quality products. 


is, to produce quality products at a cost where they can be sold at 
profit. 


Any method then which will improve the appearance and the feel 


of your present output without adding to its cost should interest 


you. This is just what the 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE ALKALIES 


are doing for hundreds of mills the country over. 


There is, too, every reason to believe they-will perform the same 


service in your mill. 


Years of experience in the making of special textile alkalies has 
given us an experience which, when added to your own, makes your 


“Wpandotic” 


own that much more valuable. 


will suggest what to use and how. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


But the problem 


If you will write us what your work is and 


what you are desirous of producing we 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs.. 


a 
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MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming . Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Cenn 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 

Write for Testimonials 

Box 69, Greenville. S. C. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
ANNOUNCES 


VERY LOW ROUND TRIP FARES 
TO 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Bradentown, Manatee, 
Palmetto, Sarasota, Pablo Beach, St. Augustine, Daytona, 
West Balm Beach, and Savannah, Ga. 


FRIDAY, MAY 29TH, 1925 


Tickets on sale for all trains Friday, May 29th, tickets to 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Pablo Beach and St. Augustine will 
be limited to reach original starting point prior to midnight 
June 5th. To South Florida points tickets will be limited to 
reach original starting point prior to midnight June 9th. 

TO Bradentown, 

Manatee, 

Palmetto, 


Sarasota, 
St. Petersburg, 


Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa, 

FROM Ga. Fla. Fla. Pablo Beach 
Charlotte, N. C. $12.00 $15.00 $22.00 $15.50 
Monroe, N. C.. 10.50 13.50 20.50 14.00 
Wadesboro, N. C.. 9.00 12.00 19.00 12.50 
Hamlet, N. C._.. 8.00 11.00 18.00 11.50 

St. Augustine, Daytona, 

FROM Fla. Fla. W.Palm Beach Miami, Fla. 
Charlotte, N. C..... $16.50 $17.75 $22.50 $24.00 
Monroe, N. C.. 15.00 16.25 21.00 22.50 
Wadesboro, N. C. 13.50 14.75 19.50 21.00 
Hamlet, N. C... 12.50 13.75 18.50 20.00 


Consult Ticket Agents for fares from intermediate points. 
Three through trains daily with high-class day coaches, 
dining cars, and Pullman DrawingRoom Sleeping Cars. 


Call on nearest Ticket Agent or write the undersigned for 
information and Pullman reservations. 


W. L. MecMORRIS 
General Passenger Agent 
Norfolk, Va. 


W. F. COCHRANE 
City Ticket Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 20 


E. W. LONG 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


rate than production. This has 
brought about a reversal of condi- 
lions as compared with the situa- 
tion before the war, and these coun- 
tries are now importing more artti- 
ficial silk than they are exporting. 
Germany and Austria were large 
producers before the war and held 
an important place in the interna- 
tional export trade, but the require- 
ments of the consuming industries 
in these countries were extensive 
enough to bring about a net balance 
of imports. In 1923 Germany had 
an unprecedented trade balance in 
artificial-silk yarns, her total net ex- 
port balance being 2,882,956 pounds. 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands are now the principa: 
exporting countries in artificial silk. 
Production in the two last-named 
countries is chiefly for export, as 
there is a very small domestic de- 
mand for the product. At the pres- 
ent time the United States is the 
largest producer, importer, and con- 
sumer of artificial silk in the world. 
The American production has in- 
creased in the last decade from one- 
twentieth to almost one-third of the 
world output. 


The total estimated European 
production before the war, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the French 
Ministry of Commerce,’ amounted 
to about 27,260,000 pounds. Adding 
to this output of the United Slates 
there was a probablye world produc- 
tion of approximately 28,826,000 
pounds,’ equivalent to more than 
one-third of the production of nai- 
ural silk. It is difficult to arrive al 
a figure of the present world produc- 
tion, as there is a lack of unanimity 
in the estimates of various author- 
ities.1° Figures have been compiled 
from the reports of foreign repre- 
sentatives of the Tariff Commission, 
United States consular agents, com- 
mercial attaches and trade commis- 
sioners abroad trade associations, 
periodicals, and through interviews 
with domestic manufacturers im 
touch with the European industry. 
The materials collected have been 
carefully compared and checked 
against other available indices, such 
as numbers of laborers, estimated 
Lotal ouptput per laborer, size and 
number of plants in operation, ex- 
ports consumption, etc., in the vari- 
ous countries. Figures of production 
for 1923, resulting from this method 
of analysis show that the aggregate 
cutput of the principal countries, o- 
mitting producers like Sweden, 
Spain, and Russia, for which no fig- 
ures were available, approximate an 
estimated total of 108,800,000 pounds. 


8 Ministere du Commerce: Rapport 
General sur L’'Industrie Francaise, 1919, 
vol. 1, p. 577 

8 Ullmann in the BPnzyklopadie der 
technischen Chemie, vol. 7, p. 341 esti- 
mates a total world productions in 1913 
of 9,000,000 kilos, or 19,841,000 pounds. 
A consular dispatch from J. P. Doughton, 
Brussels, Belguim, Mar. 8, 1920, reported 
the estimated pre-war production of 15,- 
000 tons or over 33,000,000 kilograms, or 
26,455,200 pounds. Another writer quotes 
a pre-war production of 15,000 tons or 
over 33,000 000 pounds. (Giorgio Mortart, 
Prosepttive Economiche—Opera edita 
sotto gli auspici della universita Bocconi 
di Milano. Citta di Castello, 1923, p. 182.) 

10 Production figures for European 
countries are particularly difficult to pro- 
cure, since officials are averse to giving 
out statements or data and appear to be- 
lieve that the best way of keeping control 
of the national markets is to prevent as 
far as possible other nations from ob- 
taining an accurate idea of the production 
and productive capacity of their miils. 
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In the artificial-silk industry as a 
whole there were in 1924 about 77 
successfully established companies, 
controlling 98 plants. 

It is interesting to compare the 
world production of artificial silk 
with the output of natural silk, es- 
timate dat 110,000,000 pounds. In 
the light of these figures, it is cleur 
that artificial-silk production is 
rapidly overtaking that of natura! 
silk, The expansion of the artilicia! 
silk industry which is occuring in 
practically every country where i! 
has a foothold will bring the pro- 
duction of cellulose fiber far above 
that of natural silk in a compara- 
tively short time. 

Domestic Production. 

History of the industry.—The vis- 
cose process, having the advantage 
of lower production costs, becaine 
the basis of the artificial-silk indus- 
try as it developed in the United 
States. The first American patent! 
rights to the viscose process were 
obtained by the General Artificial! 
Silk Co., Lansdowne, Pa. It failed, 
however, to manufacture a markel- 
able product and disposed of its 
rights to the Genasco Artificial Silk 
Co. This company began in 1905 to 
overcome the difficulties of its pre- 
decessor and operated on a com- 
mercial scale for three or four years, 
turning out 50 or 600 pounds of ar- 
tificial silk a day at the peak of its 
productivity. Like the pioneer con- 
cern, this company went into bank- 
ruptey. About 1900 the Americal 
Viscose Co. was organized at Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa., by the producer 0! 
viscose artificial silk in England, 
Samuel Cuortauld & Co. (Ltd.), 
Backed by the capital and industria! 
experience of this European con- 
cern, the American Viscose Co. was 
singularly successful from the start. 
For about 10 years it made the only 
domestic artificial sitk sold in appre- 
clable quantities on the American 
market. The evolution of artificia! 
silk production in this country up 
1920 is therefore practically the his- 
tory of this one concern. Severa! 
attempts were, indeed, made from 
time to time to inaugurate and 
operate artificial-silk plants, bu! 
owing to the technical difficulties 
involved and the outlay of capila! 
required financial failure resulted 
before the product could be perfec'- 
ed of commercial use. 

In 1920 the beginning of a decid- 
ed expansion of the industry was 
brought about through the technica! 
assistance and financial support 0! 
three large European producers i0 
new concerns organized in this 
country. Two of these are affiliated 
with the French and Italian viscos' 
syndicates, while a third company i- 
operating under license form a Be!- 
gian plant using the Chardonne't 
process. A fourth is being organiz- 
ed as a subsidiary of the company 
exploiting thje new cellulose ace- 
tatte process in England. There are 
thus at the present time in the 
United States about five large manu- 
facturers of artificial silk, associated 
in one way or another with Euro- 
pean producers who have attained 
a commanding position in the indus- 
try abroad. There are in addition 
a small company established in 1914 
using modification of the acetate 
process and two other companies 
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erating. by the cuprammonium 
od viseose processes in the initial 
_age Of production, making, in all, 
(otal of eight companies in the 
nited States in 1924. . 
Importance of the industry.—Cen- 
. figures are not available as to 
' yvaue of the output of artificiai 
k, but the importance of the in- 
istry may be gauged from esti- 
ates of the capital invested, fig- 
sed to be over $100,000,000, includ- 
$30,000,000 borrowed. 


materials—Wood pulp from 
pinaceous trees and cotton linters 
are the raw stock used in artificial- 
lk production. The former is the 
nore important of the two, being 
employed most exclusively in the 
process which is used in 
nearly seven-eighths of the domestic 
artifleial-silk production. Very re- 
cently cotton linters have been used 
in a portion of the output made by 
‘he viscose method. The consump- 
ion Of wood pulp in artificial-silk 
manufacture in 1924 may be roughly 
estimated at 58,000,000 pounds, this 
‘igure being based on an estimated 
consumption of 150 pounds of wood 
pulp per 100 pounds of salable arti- 
ficial silk produced. Whether the 
material is cotton linters or wood 
pulp, it must be of superior quality 
and free from impurities, adhereing 
vegetable greases, and coloring mat- 
ier. The wood pulp used in the 
viscose process is high-grade, 
ong-staple, bleached, chemical sul- 
phite pulp from which all lingeous 
and resinous materials have been 
removed. Although the domestic 
aid Canadian varieties are empoyed 
by two large concerns, one manufac- 
‘turer expresses a preference for 
the Seandinavian. 

Under present conditions of free 
‘rade in wood pulp, the American 
manufacturer is at no disadvantage 
in Obtaining the Seandinavian pro- 
The margin between the 
prices paid by the domestic manu- 
‘acturer located at or near tidewater 
and his English and continental! 
ompetitors is no greater than the 
‘ifference in marine charges. and 
isurance, In the ease of cotton 
iiers the American has the advan- 
‘age of proximity to a large domestic 
supply. 

As the production of artificial silk 
> primarily a chemical process, 
‘ere are a number of chemicals es- 
“niial as productive agents which 
iter Into a consideration of raw 

alerials, In the Chardonnet pro- 

‘Ss, the ehemicals employed are, 
n the one hand, nitric and sulphu- 
© acids. which convert the raw 
into guneotton, or nitrocellu- 
sé, and on the other hand, ether 
‘id alcohol which dissolve the gun- 

‘ton to form the collodion spin- 
‘Ng solution. Except in degree of 
‘neentration, the chemicals are 
ie same as those employed in ex- 
‘OSIVes, pyroxylin products, kodak 
nd moving picture films. Hence 
producer of artificial 

‘< Dy the Chardonnet process has 
“Gulred as a part of his factory 
the nitrie and sulphuric 
me: producing facilities of a form- 
plant. In the viscose 
_~<S8, Caustic soda and carbon 
rs are the main solvents 
in the cuprammon- 

caustic soda and am- 


Viscose 
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monical copper oxide dissolve the 
cellulose for the spinning solution. 
For the coagulation of the spun fila- 
ments, sulphuric acid and alkaline 
sulphides are generally empluyed. 
There are practically no tariff con- 
siderations affecting the availibility 
of any of these chemicals, the do- 
‘nestic supply being ample. The 
chief chemicals used in the acetate 
process are terachlorethane, acetic 
anhydride, and acetic acid. Tetrach- 
lorehtane is imported; the others are 
obtained from domestic sources. 
Process of manufacture.—As all 
four processes of producing artifi- 
cial silk are similar and differ chief- 
ly in the chemical solvents employ- 
ed, a detailed description will be 
presented only of the viscose meth- 
od. The manufacture has three main 


stages: a) The production of the 
solution, (b) the spinning or con- 
version of the solution into yarn, 
and (c) the subsequent treatmen! 


and preparation of the yarn for the 
market. The first stage begins with 
the blending of the sheets of wood 
pulp, necessary in order to insure 
uniformity in the finished yarn. A 
definite number of sheets are sort- 
ed from the bales of different 
hatches of stock. The agregated ma- 
lerial then become a manufacturing 
unit and its progress through the 
cycle of processes is traceable and 
under control. After this initial 
blending the sheets are soaked in a 
solution of caustic soda, which is 
pressed out by means of hydraulic 
presse’, drained off, and recovered 
for further use. The wet sheets after 
this mercerizing treatment § are 
shredded into fine particles in a 
cutting mixer. The crumbs are then 
s10t through a manhole into cans 
which are conveyed to a merceriz- 
ing cellar and stored for some time 
al a stable temperature in order to 
permit the alkali to diffuse uniform- 
ly through the cellulose mass. In 
the next stage the shredded mercer- 
ized pulp is placed in rotating 
churns, provided with paddle stir- 
rers, into which is poured carbon 
disluphide, which converts the pulp 
into a orange-colored plastic spongy 
mass called “cellulose xanthate.”’ 
This is dissolved in water to form 
the viscose spinning solution, a mix- 
ture with the consistency and ap- 
pearance of molasses. The viscose 
is then drawn into tanks, from 
which it passes through the meshes 
of a large number of filter presses 
to remove the foreign matler and 
the undissolved cellulose xanthate. 
After the filtration process the vis- 
cOse is alowed to mature to bring it 
Lo a proper condition of fluidity and 
homogeneity before being conducted 
lo the spinning machines. 

The spinning apparatus is made 
up of a number of distributing pipes 
'o which are attached branches car- 
rying the spinning nozzles, spraylike 
structures with perforated tops, 
which dip into a trough containing 
a precipitative acid. The viscose 
spinning solution is forced under 
high pressure through the minute 
holes of the nozzles into the fixing 
or coagulating bath and emerges as 
bundles of fine, gelatinous filaments. 
Each. of the nozzles or spinnerets 
funishes the requisite number of 
filaments for a _ single compleie 
thread. 


As stated, the number of 
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GLYCERIN 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 
sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


and 


GLYCERINE BASE WARP DRESSINGS, 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


of the 
PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


GLYCERINE 


‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves 'Weaving”’ 


GLYCERINE 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


| 


GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE _ 


ANINAQATD 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Obiong Basket 


Have established an enviable reputa- 
tion among mill men for economy 
and uniformly satisfactory service. 


Made oblong, square or round, with or 
without taper. Some are perforated 
for steaming, others mounted on 
sturdy thread-guard casters. All are 
perfectly smooth inside. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ *’ 


oston an 
the South AL TENACIOUS 


| Guaranteed ’A’ Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


Supplied by Principal 
"Supply Houses 
‘or 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


(Established 1848) 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Textile M ill Supplies 


Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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filaments grouped into a_ thread 
varies according to the thickness 
and softness of the yarn desired, The 
size of the individual! filaments de- 
pends not only on the concentration 
of the solution and the ratios ol 
pressure and speed of spinning. 


After their emergence from fix- 
ing bath, the threads are sufficiently 
congealed to undergo the operation 
of reeling into shape for handling. 
In one modification of the 
precess, using the parallel 
system, the 
hath by erosswinding on glass or 
aluminum cylinders. The acid- 
soaked bobbins are then conveyed 
fo a washing shed and thoroughly 
rinsed: after drying they are remov- 
ed to the doubling machines. The 
yarn is then unwound on swifts and 
reeled into skeins. In another 
method, however, the thread is car- 
ried by a corrugated wheel from the 
fixing bath to a rapidly revolving 
“spinning box” or centrifugal ma- 
chine, where it is built up in an- 
nular layers into the shape of a 
cheese and given simultaneously a 
slight twist. When a can contains 
eight or nine thousand yards the 
cheeses are removed to a slorage 
cabinets and subjected to the pene- 
trating action of sulphur dioxide 
fumes. As needed the cheeses are 
taken to the reeling room, where 
the threads are wound into skeins 
and laced with cords to prevent tan- 
gling. The skeins are next subjected 
to a chemical treatment to complete 
the reversion of the viscose by re- 
moving the acids and salts adhereing 
from the fixing bath. There fol- 
lows finally the washing and dry- 
ing process, further with treatment 
to impart finish, touch and luster. 
The skeins are then inspected, grad- 
ed and weighed for shipment. 


VISCOSC 
bobbin 


The succession of processes, from 
the raw material in the form of 
wood pulp to the finished product 
in the form of bleached artificial silk 
skeins, involves a period of approx- 
imaetiy two weeks. Operation in 
the spinning department must be 
continuous to prevent choking tne 
minute capillary tubes with the resi- 
duary solution. This would not only 
involve a loss of time and the cre- 
ation of waste products but would 
necessitate either replacement of 
the tubes or difficult overhauling to 
remove the residuary solution in the 
tubes before operation could be re- 
sumed. 


Artificial-silk plants generally 
operate all departments except Lheir 
reeling, finishing, and packing rooms 
on a three-shift basis seven day a 
week, Where only one shift is 
maintained in other divisions than 
the spinning, these are constructed 
with a capacity several times great- 
er than that of the spinning depart- 


serve of material necessary for 


yarn is drawn from the 
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Labor.—Owing to the eariler de 
velopment and longer history of th. 
industry in Europe, foreign factoric 
have a slight advantage in the su) 
ply of trained labor. With the in 
troduction of the eight-hour day 
several of the European coutttric- 
however, part of this advantage ha. 
been temporarily lost. The increa- 
in the labor force necessary as a \: 
sult of the decrease in the hours .. 
work has somewhat reduced th. 
trained supply and increased th 
cost of the labor item in the e) 
penses of production. Reports fro: 
Kurope indicate in some countri:- 
even a shortage of workers. Dome 
tie production costs attributable 
the item of labor are estimated || 
from 75 to 80 per cent and in on 
instance as low as 45 per cent. Th- 
last figures is above the estimate «| 
European producers, which is 
30) to 40 percent. The percentax 
of labor involved depends to a lars 
extent on the denierage of the yarn. 
as well as on the nature of the p) 
used. The finer the varn- 
manufactured the greater the 
amount of labor required. This one 
factor has heretofore 
against specialization on finer yar: 
counts below 100 deniers in [lis 
country. However, as there is « 
potential demand, especialiy [fro 
the broad-silk, hosiery, ribbon, and 
knit-underwear industries ,for yvari- 
of tine counts. it is probable that ||) 
extension in the industry will |: 
somewhat in this direction, tiius 
bringing about higher average ¢o-'- 
per unit of manufacture. Low: 
labor costs abroad, moreover, wou 
operate to give European manul: 
ilurers an advantage in the proau:- 
tion of fine yarns. 


CeSS 


Because of the difficult proces-:- 
of manufacture, artificial-silk pr- 
duction involves an intricate corr:'- 
ation between mechanical = 
chemical operations, and there! 
requires a staff of expert chem:-'>. 
engineers, and supervisor, anu 
skilled labor personnel. It is nec > 
sary for every concern in this co. 
try to educate and train most of - - 
labor, imasmuch experien 
labor is not available in so You's 
an industry. Adult male labor ' 
employed for all the chemica! 
mechanical processes preliminar) 
and including the spinning of °° 
cellulose solution. After the yar! 
spun operations are largely (cx! |’ 
in nature, such as twisting, ree! © 
finishing, grading, for wh’! 
adult female labor, and to some | * 
lent adolescent labor of both se>°> 
are utilized, 


“ATLANTA 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


GEORGIA 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics for Week Ending May 23, 1925. 


1925. 1924. 
\ sible supply American cotton. 2,368,000 1,499,000 
| 59.000 96,000 
‘ill takings for week. 242.000 179,000 
Mill takings since Aug. PRA _ 12,729,000 9,968,000 
| xports for week 87,000 84,000 
| xports since Aug. ist. 7,725,000 5,132,000 
Government Reports. 
925. 1924. 

Ac reage this season. 40,403,000 38,709,000 
[indicated crop July 25 _ 42,144,000 11,412,000 
| dicated crop middle of July. 11,934,000 
indicated crop end of July. _. 42,351,000 11,516,000 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. .. 12,956,000 
Indicated crop end of Aug. _ 12,787,000 10,788,000 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. ... 12,596,000 
Indicated crop end of Sept. 42,499,000 11,015,000 
Indicated crop middle of Oct... 12,675,000 
[Indicated crop end of Oct. 12,816,000 
Indicated crop middle of Nov. ... 42,992,000 
Indicated crop end of Nov... _ 43,153,000 
Ginned to Oct. 18th. . 7,600,826 6.415.145 
Cinned to Nov. 14th 41,163,400 
Cinned to Dec. ist... 12,225,000 
Ginned to Jan. 16, 1925 _ 13,308,037 
Ginnes to March 20 (final report) 13,618,751 

Carryover beginning cotton year 2,319,000 2,573,000 


Cotion Exports. 


1923. 
1,434,000 
82.000 
148,000 
10,971,000 
25.000 
4,197,000 


1923. 

34,016,000 
11,065,000 
11,449,000 
10,575,000 


10,135,000 


6,078, 32 


4.879.000 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 


including linters: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 

August 277,641 244,415 
September 737.010 689,435 
Oetober _.. 947,556 781,722 
November . _... 4,306,000 770,002 
December _ 1,076,000 845,581 
January, 1925 1,076,000 546.253 
l'ebruary 818,838 482,146 
Ma rch 734.697 332.168 
April 472,555 320,774 
May 326,357 
June 230,979 
July 211,633 
5,772,000 


1922-23. 
272,808 
378,390 
798,664 
858,337 
607,853 
473,436 
359,657 
318,210 
259,984 
160,368 
214,851 
171,469 


4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 


(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-94 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 
\ugust 357 357 492 492 526 526 
September 435 792 484 975 494 1,020 
October __.. 530 1,322 542 1,517 534 1,554 
\ovember 492 1,814 532 2.049 579 2.133 
lccember 533 2.347 462 2.510 529 2 663 
‘anuary 3 589 2,936 577 3,088 610 3.273 
Y ebruary, 1925 550 3,486 508 3.595 567 3" 840 
arch 582 4,068 484 4.079 624 4 464 
ril 597 4,665 480 4,559 577 5,041 
lay 414 4,991 621 5,66! 
une 350 5,341 542 §,203 
ly rae | 347 5,688 463 6,666 
COTTON 


123 South Front Street - 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 


NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


MEMPHIS 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


TENN. 


WHEATLEY & CO. 


Cotton 


Greenwood, Miss. 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


COTTON 
105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


| Established 1896 


F.M CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


D. H. CRUMP, President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


Incorporated 1923 


J. ©. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta 
a Specialty. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 


Mississippl, 


Yuzon, 


Miss.. 


Cotton 


Loulziuana 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Delta Extra Staples. 


und Ar- 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 


Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne ¢ Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth S., NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Chicago 
New Orleans 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Considerable improve- 
ment was noted in the cotton goods 
markets during the week. Prices 
were steady as the week closed and 
sales were the largest for some 
time. It was estimated that the 
week's business in gray cloth to- 
talled 200,000 pieces of sheetings, 
print cloths and similar goods. The 
jobbing trade reported a_ steady 
business in wash goods. 

The advance of the cotton mar- 
ket stimulated demand and approx- 
imately 100,000 pieces of print cloths 
and sheetings were sold for future 
delivery, some of the deliveries 
running into August. Prices showed 
an advancing tendency but contin- 
ued very low in comparison to re- 
placement values. The fixed policy 
of buying in small quantities con- 
tinued as one of the drawbacks in 
the mill situation. 


A steady business in fine printed 
goods and rayon mixtures was re- 
ported. The finer qualities of nov- 
elty yarn dyed goods sold well and 
business in fancy ginghams was re- 
ported as moderately large. 

Reviewing the recent business in 
sheetings, 6.15 yard stand out as the 
big volume _ construction. Some 
conservative folk have estimated 
this recent trading in 6.15 vard at 
ten million yards. The market con- 
tinued at 6% net; 5.50 yard sold at 
7% and at 74 net for different 
makes; 36-inch, 5.00 yard,.at 8 net. 
and at % less; 8% net for 4.70 yard: 
3tiinch, 5.00 yard, reported sold at 
7% net, and other reports of % and 
% less. 

A few spot sales of domestic two- 
ply by single broadeloths were re- 
ported made during the last day or 
two at 32 cents for peeler cottons 
to 37 cents for pimas. The last 
price is the same as has been quot- 
ed for makes of English with Egyp- 
tian yarns. A few spots of two-ply 
both way sold at 42 cents. 

The week in tire fabric has been 
of sight importance to mills. The 
tire trade has apparently all the 


River print cloth market toward 
the latter part of the week resulte. 
in a total of 25,000 pieces sold fc 
the week. 


Although this amount is consic 
ered quite small, it would hay 
been much smaller but for the fa: | 
that some orders in 38% and 3 
inch goods were put through. (| 
the total sales, about 15,000 piece: 
were print cloths, and the remai: 
ing 10,000 pieces were unlisted nun.- 
bers. 


The first few days of the week 
were absolutely devoid of interes! 
so much so that the market bore 
the appearance of a holiday. No! 
so much as an inquiry dribbled in. 
with the result that curtailmen' 
made further gains, and will prob- 
ably continue to do so with the vol- 
ume of sales at the low point. 

During the last two days there 
has been better interest noted 1: 
the 36 and 38% inch lines, but mil's 
have sold goods only in instances 
where they were on hand, refusing 
to go into the future. In a number 
of cases it has been hard to secur 
even small amounts of goods, du 
to the fact that a great many loom: 
operating on these styles have been 
shut down in the past month. 

John Farwell Company, 
cago, say in their weekly review ©! 
trade: 

“The condition of wholesale (' 
goods sales show increase over ¢o'- 
responding week of last year w'!! 
renewed interest in many fall lines 
especially blankets and napype: 
goods. All silks and silk and col!0! 
goods are active. A good demand 
has arisen for printed voiles, flor! 
designs in high shades on lig!) 
grounds in line with the all silk «!' 
silk mixed prints and fancies. By 
ers have been in market in mu! 
larger numbers than during ¢co:'' 
sponding period in May of last ) 

Cotton goods prices were qui’ 
as follows: 


| Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 
fabric if needs for the time being, print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s .: 
although its production is almost at —ppjng cloths, 27-in., 64x64s Y 
peak. Small filling in orders have @Gpay goods, 38%4-in., 64x64s 
been an occasional experience. Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Prices continue nominal. Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 1% 

There has been good inquiry for Brown sheetings, 3-yard i, 
duck in various first hand quarters, Brown sheetings, 4-yard . 
but the volume of business has not Brown sheetings, stand. i 
come up to that of last week. Mills Ticking, 8-ounce * 26 
could do a considerable business Denims 
should they accept the sume low’ Staple ginghams, 27-in. y 
prices operative last week. With a Kid finished cambrics 9144 i (2 
firmer cotton market the conces- Dress ginghams (Ben! 
sions have been contracted to some Standard prints Ye 
degree. 

Increased interest in the Fall * Nominal. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and gooa 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas. 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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| The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Higher prcies Southern Single Chain Warps. 
and a somewhat better demand were 
evident in the yarn market last 14s 38a 30s 45 a 
week, although sales did not reach 
large proportions. Yarn prices were Southern Single Skeins. 
advanced throughout the list, and 
showed an average gain of about 12s 88 a38% 26s .43 a 
one cent a pound. On 30-2 warps, /4s a. -45 a 
prices moved up a cent and a half Southern Frame Cones. 

two cents a pound and sales for --- 
prompt delivery showed a promis- 37 a. 
ing imerease. The entire market 14s 37a 288 
l6s 37%a 30s 
showed more confidence than has jg. 38 a 30s yting in 43. a 
been the case for a week and the 20s 38 a. 40s 56 a57 


pins, 
total sales were larger than for neo Doe 


some time. Hand-to-mouth buying 2-ply 20s__ 58 ply $e 
2-ply 30s 65 ab67 -ply 70s a 
COY ered most of the transac tions, 2-ply 36s 68 at} 2-ply 80s 1 O5al 18 
buyers as yet nof having showed 


2-ply 40s...75 a80 
any great interest in future con- Southern Combes Mester — 


10s 50 a 30s 


tracts. Spimners’ prices held very 12s 
‘ ré ‘or 14s 52 a 34s 
firm after the advance. The lower 
prices of the previous week were 18s 53 38s 
generally withdrawn and spinners 28 a 
barr," 228 _. 54 a 
showed no disposition to accept 248 
concessions. 26s 708 95 


rn 
4) 


Curtailment of production has 


80s 
: Eastern Carded Peeler Thread-Twist 
increased and there is 


additional Skeins. 


20s, 2-ply 52 36s, 2-ply__6 
not going to pile up stocks. A fur- 24s, 2-ply. 55 a +g 2-ply- = a. 
: 30s, 2-ply 58 a 0s, 2-up 4 a 
ther reduction in production IS ex- 
pected unless there is an immediate 10s 42 a 22s a 
policy of operating only when act- 20s 19 a 30s 56 a. 


ual orders are on hand is expected 
{fo prove a very beneficial! factor in 
the situation: 

The combed yarn situation in 
Gaston county was reported as very @Pm Yarn 
unsatisfactory for the week. It is %#Y5- 3 . 
expected that many of the mills will “Yarn prices and trading were 
soon be upon a short time basis. C°™Siderably effected by the slump 
The high price and scarcity of sta- ‘i cotton prices. The last few days, 
ple cotton and the low prices on owever, yarn prices have stiffened 
varn have combined to make a very With the continued advance in the 
difficult situation for mills on Price of cotton, and the market now 
combed yarns. shows a better tone. 

Yarn prices were published in this “Trading has been in small! hand- 
market as follows: to-mouth lots. There have been 
inquiries for quantities of weaving 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
Spinners’ Association 


Southern Two- Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply Ss. 268 yarns for September-October de- 
~ 30s 45 livery, but no appreciable business 
--pPly 16s ) 2-pbhy 40s 57 abs 

has been realized. The present level 


“ply 248 . 43 a of prices is far below replacement 


Skeins. costs. Spinners are not interested 
10s to 128. 3% 408-ex. im quantities at today's prices. 
a “A canvas of the Eastern market 
24s oe « 3 and 4-ply 34 shows but small stocks in dealers 
dos = a40 Tinged Carpet - hands. Spinners apparently have 
$and 4-ply 36. 00 Stocks, and such business as has 
6s 54 a been transacted is for yarns to be 
| Part Waste Insulated Yarn manufactured. Additional curtail- 
3-ply.-35 ment is evidenced, more mills being 
4-ply 883 26s. 2-ply.43 a. reported going on three days’ time 
‘Os. 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply..44 a effective at once. 


3-ply_..34 a. 
Duck Yarns. 


“With the slack demand, and 


3 4 and 5-ply 3. 4 and 5-ply— practically no stocks, immediate 
0s 168 ---89 add curtailment should have a stimu- 
37 a37 ly 20s 40 a ” 
12 88 9 lating effect on the market. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


_D >> Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 


S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Sec retary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER ~ 
237 Chestnut Street. ee Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


2nd V -Pres. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Milis, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. . 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. « 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENUc. 


Bradley ‘ 
Cut 2 in., % in., 1% in., and Oil Stencil Board 
in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 


Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy a 
MODEL J Bradley 


Cuts % in. Letters |A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO.] "and Prices” 


Lines—Any Length} 105 Beekman St. New York 


Bradley's 
Two-in-One 
Stencil Ink 


The Bradle 
Ball Stencil Pot 


Shippers’ Supplies 


Bradley Stencil Machines | 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn. 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Want Department 


Thursday, May 28, 1925. 


Wanted 

A good overseer of Carding. Good 
salary. Correspondence confiden- 
tial. Furnish references and 
particulars with application. Ad- 
dress Carder, care this paper. 


Wanted 
Spindle Plumber. Must be first- 
class or don’t apply. Pay 50 cents 
per hour. Jno. W. Ridenhour, 
P. Q. Box 3, Albemarle, N. C. 


Wanted 


For traveling position, textile 
graduate with loom-fixing expe- 
rience. Give age, education and 
full experience in own handwrit- 
ing. Address Salesman, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Designer Wanted 


who understands color and 
sketching. Give experience, ref- 
erences and salary expected. Ad- 
dress “Textile.” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 
Tieing-in machine operator who 
ean .onrernte and fix machine. 


Very light job. Apply T. M. C.,, 
caret Aouthern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 

First-class card grinder and fixer 
for small mill containing three 
pickers, fifteen cards, two slub- 
bers and three intermediates. 
Pay 45c per hour. Also want sec- 
tion hand for twelve spinning 
frames at 33c per hour. In an- 
swering furnish references and 
for other particulars write San 
Antonio Cotton Mills (Kingsville 
Dept.), Kingsville, Texas. 


$25.00 REWARD 


Stolen from garage of J. C. Car- 
roll, Conestee, S. C.. Wednesday 
night, May 20, 1925, Ford Touring, 
Motor No. 4,468,336, 8. C. No. 66,- 
662. $25.00 reward for recovery 
of automobile and arrest and 
conviction of guilty party. Notify 
Sam D. Willis, Sheriff, Greenville, 


For Sale 


One pair 60 Spindle 11x5% Woon- 
socket Slubbers, with chain driv- 
en carriage, late -model and in 
perfect condition. High Shoals 
Mill, High Shoals, N. C. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Wanted 


Foster Spooler Tension Devices 
which are used in connection 
with Filling Wind. Write full 
particulars to S U. C., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 

ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All Stee] ‘seams For ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIREP 
\JACK SPOOLS 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geared and i Let. Attleboro, Mass. 


Off Loom Beam Head 


| Patented June 1. 1920 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


% 


Send Us Your Order Today 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 

To Exchange—7? 
Employment—’” 
Help—? 


| “Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


North Carolina Popular Excursion 
TO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MAY 29th—JUNE Ist, 1925 
Via 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


THREE WHOLE DAYS AND TWO NIGHTS IN WASHINGTON 
ROUND TRIP FARE FROM CHARLOTTE, N. C., $11.00 
Special Train Leaves Charlotte 8:30 P. M., May 29, 1925 

Arrives Washington 8:15 A. M., May 30th 
Tickets on sale May 29th, good to return on all regular trains 


except No. 37) up to and including train 39 leaving Washington 
10:50 P. M., June ist, 1925. 


BIG LEAGUE BASEBALL GAMES 


Boston Red Sox vs. Washington Senators, May 30th. 
Two games, morning and. afternoon. 
Athletics vs. Senators, May 31st. 


This is a wonderful opportunity to see two major league teams 
in action against the Washington World Champions. 

A fine opportunity to visit the public buildings and many other 
points of interest, including Arlington National Cemetery May 30th 
Celebration. 

Tickets good in Pullman Sleeping Cars and day coaches. 

No stop-overs—No baggage checked. 

Make your sleeping car reservations early, 

For further information call on any Southern Railway Agent or 
address 


R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Py £8 £88 £88 84 


